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SEE YOU IN BUFFALO 


Program Chairman Gertrude Tingley reveals exciting plans for the Buffalo Convention 


A NEW LOOK AT PHONATION 


_ Raoul Husson, eminent French scientist, presents anew the subject of pitch formation 
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H. GRADY HARLAN, Chairman, Music Division, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, Texas. 


“As the Editor for seven years of SoUTHWESTERN MusIciAN Macazine, I 
wish to congratulate you and NATS for the excellence of the October issue 
of THe BuLLeTIn. It is attractive in format; it is newsy; and it contains 
articles of value. It is good! 

. I believe the membership will rally to your support in an unprecedented 
egree.” 


EDWARD J. SPARLING, President, Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“THe BULLETIN with its Editor is one of the fine accessions accruing to 
Roosevelt University with the Chicago Musical College merger. This publi- 
cation is a well-conceived, highly useful professional organ which serves 
admirably the National Association of Teachers of Singing. Its coverage is 
comprehensive and each issue contains articles by some of the best teachers 
and writers from all parts of our nation. Congratulations are due especially 


on the October issue which in my opinion establishes a new high in the 
annals of THE BULLETIN.” 


Cc. V. BUTTELMAN, Director of Publications, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Washington, D. C. 


“I was certainly very pleased to receive the copy of the last issue of THE 
Buttetin. I have always been interested in the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing and in The Bulletin, because I have so very many friends 
in the organization who have often cooperated with the MENC. 

When you first told me about the plans for changes in the official publi- 
cation of the NATS, you may recall that I applauded, for it seemed that the 
things you had in mind were indeed excellent. I can now see that the 
magazine has been certainly extended in its usefulness and readability and 
that you have as well added to the attractiveness of the publication. The 
issue just received [October 1956] continues the good work which was 
started while I was still in Chicago. All of the recent issues have been 
interesting, both in content and in eye appeal, but I particularly like the 
current issue. 

Do accept my congratulations for the fine success you have accomplished 
with THe Buttetin. I shall look forward in the future to watching the 
continued growth of your magazine.” 


JOHN C. KENDEL, Vice President, American Music Conference, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“For some time I have felt the urge to write and offer my congratula- 
tions to you upon the excellence of THe BuLtetin. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the current issue [October 1956] and feel you have established 
a new high in the history of the publication. 

The articles, which are timely and well written, contain a great deal of 
helpful information; the news of the various sections of the country are 
admirably covered. I feel there is every reason for you and your staff to 
be proud of THE BULLETIN.” 


RENE DEVRIES, Associate Editor, Musical Courier, Chicago, Illinois. 


“After perusal of the October issue of the NATS official magazine, THE 
Bu ttetin, I want to extend my congratulations to you as Editor, and those 
of your confreres responsible for this interesting and valuable publication.” 


FLORENCE RUSSELL, President, Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. 


“ |. . The Bulletin has been improved beyond any expectations we out 
here may have had. It is a valuable journal now and one in which all mem- 
bers of the Association may take pride. Heartiest congratulations and great 
appreciation of all the hard work involved.” 
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ON THE COVER. The National Association of Teachers of Singing at a glance! The 
December cover attempts to present a graphic illustration of the distribution of mem- 
bership within the forty-eight states. Just look at how many NATS live in the dozen 
states right around Buffalo. There’s something wrong if between five and seven hundred 
members don’t converge on the convention city in January. Discounting human error 
and lack of space in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, there’s a dot for every member. 
Let’s move the majority to New York State on the twenty-ninth of January! 
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F= THE PAST TEN MONTHS, I have 
eaten the Buffalo convention for 
breakfast, and rolled it up in my pin- 
curls at night! Now, at long last, the 
pieces have fallen into place, and I 
can’t wait to tell you all about it. 

First of all, the time. As you know, 
Christmas falls on Tuesday this year, 
so it seemed wise to set another date. 
People coming from a_ distance 
would have to leave home on Christ- 
mas, had we met at the usual time; 
and the sessions would have run in- 
to the weekend—an imposible sit- 
uation for those with choir commit- 
ments. So the convention will run 
from Tuesday, January 29, through 
Friday, February 1. 

I strongly urge you to arrive by 
Tuesday noon. For officers, members 
of the board of directors, workshop 
directors, regional and lieutenant 
governors, and chapter presidents— 
this is a must in light of our plans for 
important meetings of these groups 
on Tuesday afternoon. Members not 
involved in these meetings will have 
an opportunity to greet old friends, 
view the exhibits, and generally get 
their bearings before the big doings 
in the evening. As you were told in 
the October Bulletin, the University 
of Buffalo Opera Workshop will pre- 
sent the one-act opera, The Bell by 
Donizetti, under the direction of 
Herbert Beattie. After the perform- 
ance, Buffalo Chapter will honor us 
with a reception. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. Collect your 
notebooks, ballpoints, and spare 
glasses—very shortly, we’ll be off on 


Gertrude “Jingley 


SEE YOU BUFFALO 


the first lap of what, I hope, will be 
an unforgettable convention. Follow- 
ing greetings and introductions by 
President Toren, Burton Garling- 
house, our beloved and highly es- 
teemed member, will give the key- 
note speech. I can think of no one 
better qualified to start us off with a 
full realization of the responsibili- 
ties and rewards of our high calling. 
Next comes the round-table discus- 
sion, “Areas of Possible Co-opera- 
tion between the Music Educator 
and the Voice Teacher.” This session 
will be in the able hands of Robert 
A. Choate, Dean of the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, Boston Uni- 
versity, and the immediate Past 
President of MENC. His panel will 
be composed of three music educa- 
tors: Helen Hosmer, Director of 
Crane Department of Music, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New 
York; Marlow Smith, Head of the 
Vocal Department, Department of 
Education, Eastman School of Music, 


TYPICAL FARES FROM VARIOUS CITIES TO BUFFALO 


To By RaIL 


From Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $ 34.42 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 45.68 
Chicago, Illinois 31.82 
Cleveland, Ohio 13.08 
Denver, Colorado 80.75 
Des Moines, Iowa 48.77 
Houston, Texas 82.37 
Missoula, Montana 107.84 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 51.08 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70.14 
New York, New York 25.57 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 68.62 
St. Louis, Missouri 42.95 
Salt Lake City, Utah 102.38 
San Francisco, California 126.47 
Seattle, Washington 117.92 
Tampa, Florida 77.91 
Washington, D. C. 27.46 


ALL FARES QUOTED are for round-trip; the berth quotation is for one way. The airline 
quotations include the 10% federal tax, but the rail quotations do not include the tax. 
Please be advised that all quotations above may be changed without further notice. 


To BurFFALo By AIR 


1st Class Berth 1st Class Air Coach 
46.57 $ 5.40 $ 54.34 $ 41.80 
65.05 10.70 92.51 65.56 
47.30 6.25 62.70 48.40 
17.52 — 27.06 — 
110.72 16.55 184.03 156.20 
69.25 10.00 105.27 — 
112.88 16.90 184.69 146.19 
145.85 24.30 253.77 230.67 
72.24 9.55 97.13 79.42 
97.07 13.75 154.99 108.24 
36.38 5.40 40.59 29.48 
96.08 14.75 146.63 136.40 
62.84 8.15 86.79 — 
138.76 20.45 240.35 195.80 
180.08 27.55 300.41 215.60 
168.05 27.55 300.41 231.00 
123.06 15.90 151.47 121.33 
39.64 5.40 47.74 40.48 


Rochester, New York; Robert 
Campbell, New York State Chair- 
man of Choirs, Schenectady—and 
three voice teachers: Gertrude Ehr- 
hart, President of the Boston Chap- 
ter; Harold Luckstone, New York 
University; Guthrie Frye, President 
of the Delaware Chapter. 

Directly after lunch, we are to 
have a talk by Don Craig, who will 
give us a down-to-earth talk about 
our aspiring pupils and their chances 
[and finances, if any] in today’s mus- 
ical world. Mr. Craig spoke at our 
Boulder Workshop, and President 
Toren and others were unqualified 
in their enthusiasm for his work. His 
activities are so many and varied 
that I can barely touch on them here. 
He is active in New York as Choral 
Director of the Telephone Hour Ra- 
dio Program. Formerly, he con- 
ducted Fred Waring’s Glee Club. In 
addition to his TV and radio com- 
mitments, he is active in the music 
education field — guest-conducting 
some ninety-six festivals and clinics 
in recent years. As a result of this 
wide experience, surely he has much 
to tell us! 

Next comes the first of three ses- 
sions which can’t fail to be of tre- 
mendous interest to us all. Labeled 
“The Teaching Approach to our Stu- 
dents,” it will emphasize three areas 
of consideration: (1) Technique, 
(2) Musicianship, and (3) Person- 
ality. The first two sessions will be 
discussions by eminent NATS, with 
the third open to discussion from the 
floor. Philip Duey, Professor of 
Voice at the University of Michigan, 
will chair this group. His panel will 
consist of: Eve Rowe Richmond, 
Professor of Voice, College of Woos- 
ter [Ohio]; Victor Alexander Fields, 
Professor of Voice and Diction, City 
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College of New York; and William 
Vennard, NATS Vice-president, As- 
sociate Editor of The Bulletin and, 
in spare moments, Chairman of the 


‘Voice Department, University of 


Southern California. 

After this, we can relax in sheer 
enjoyment of the last offering of the 
afternoon. Jean Ludman, Assistant 
Professor of Voice, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, is 
going to repeat the delightful pro- 
gram which she presented at the 
Andover Workshop, “Henry Purcell 
—A New Look at the Great Master 
of English Solo Song.” Mrs. Ludman 
illustrates her talk on the life, times 
and music of Henry Purcell by songs 
—many of them brought back from 
her research in England. After din- 
ner, the evening will be devoted to 
the NATS Singer of the Year con- 
test. 

THursDAY. We’ll be up with the 
birds, looking at the sparkling sun- 
shine [we hope!], and will be off on 
our trip to Niagara Falls in specially 
chartered buses. There will be lunch 
on the Canadian side at the Shera- 
ton-Brock in the dining room over- 
looking the Falls. [Eprror’s Nore: 
General Chairman Louise Sleep 
would appreciate it very much if, 
at this point, you would put down 
THE BULLETIN, go to your desk, and 
write her immediately, informing 
her of the number of reservations 
you will need for this trip and lunch- 
eon. Her address is: 131 Wildwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York.] Re- 
turning to Buffalo after lunch, our 
annual business meeting comes first, 
followed by the second of the 
“Teaching Approach” discussions. 
By now, the controversy should be 
getting good! 

After that, we’ll change our neck- 
ties and powder our noses for our 
Annual Banquet—always the climax 
of our conventions. This year—it 
will be a super climax, for we are 
proud to announce that our speaker 
will be Edward Johnson of interna- 


tional fame — twenty-eight years — 


with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York, thirteen of them 
as leading tenor and fifteen as gen- 
eral manager. Music of the evening 
will be provided by the Amhurst 
Central High School A Capella 
Choir, under the direction of Walter 
E. Reitz. 
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Frway—the last day, alas—will 
be spent with the ever popular vocal 
clinic. Our esteemed member of our 
board of directors, Grace Leslie, will 
be in charge of this event. She will 
have the following on her panel: 
Vera Neilson [Oklahoma], Governor 
of the Southwestern District; NATS 
Vice-president Dale Gilliland of 
Ohio State University; Anne Yago 
McGuffey of Washington, D.C.; and 
our immediate past president, Ber- 
nard Taylor of New York City. 


A session on repertoire will fol- 
low the clinic. Who could tell us 
more about this subject than Berton 
Coffin, University of Colorado, and 
a member of the NATS Board of Di- 
rectors? Have you seen his tome on 
the subject? He must have begun 
it at the age of six—he is still a 
young man, you know. He will speak 
on “Songs for Voices of Limited 
Range,” and “Duets and Trios.” 
Mimeographed lists will be distrib- 

[Please turn to page 19] 


Early in October a mailing left Bryn Mawr to the 
entire N.A.T.S. membership list. This mailing 


carried with it 20 of the more recent songs in 


the Presser catalog—all in special reduced 


form. The purpose of the mailing was to help 


singers and teachers of singing in their never- 


ending search for good new material. 


If you did not receive the mailing, and 


would like to see this vocal music, please write 


to Department “Nats” in care of this company. 


If you did receive the mailing and have already 


enjoyed the music, let us know. Write Department “Nats.” 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvan: 
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AS ONE OF THE FIRST recipients of 
a Fulbright award, I was given 
to understand that the basic aim of 
these exchange scholarships was to 
foster understanding and good rela- 
tions between the people of the Unit- 
ed States and other nations. Found- 
ed on the theory that once you come 
to know and understand the people 
of a foreign country the easier it is 
to achieve friendly relations with 
that country, each individual Ful- 
brighter was made to feel like a per- 
sonal ambassador of goodwill. That 
this worthy mission should be all 
the more easy to carry out for those 
grantees who are in the field of art, 
and particularly music, would seem 
most logical since music is the pro- 
verbial international language, and 
that it should be true for those 
whose field is singing and who are 
fortunate enough to be sent to Italy, 
the mecca of all singers, is even more 
true. The singer with a Fulbright 
grant to Italy is a truly fortunate 
young man or woman, provided he 
or she is really an artist. 

By this I do not mean one who has 
a good voice, technical knowledge 
and experience alone. This person 
may be a very capable singer, but he 
might not profit by or appreciate 
what Italy has to offer. He may re- 
gard Italy as the country where op- 
eratic music is more widely appre- 
ciated and performed than in the 
“States” and where he will there- 
fore have a better chance of per- 
forming himself, of making a name, 
of getting the big break. He chafes 
at the time wasted in lessons, limits 
his friendships to a small group of 
fellow Americans who share his 
outlook and disdain to learn the lan- 
guage, a command of which is so 
necessary to operatic success, and 
wonders why the “big break” never 
comes. In the past seven years since 
I was the fortunate holder of a Ful- 
bright award and since I have been 
living and teaching voice in Italy I 
have run across a few talented 
young singers with this unlucky at- 
titude, but I can say happily that 
among the Fulbrighters he is a rare 
beast and that is one of the reasons 
for the enormous success of the Ful- 
bright program here. For in general 
the Fulbrighter is not just a singer, 
but a young person with the sensi- 
tivity of an artist who drinks fully 
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of the rich wine of artistic opportu- 
nity that Italy has to offer. 

From the moment the group ar- 
rives and goes to the beautiful little 
Umbrian town of Perugia to attend 
the University for Foreigners, the 
singer is surrounded and immersed 
in a life of tranquil beauty and cul- 
tural opportunities which are unique 
in Italy. Near Assisi, amid the soft- 
colored rolling hills which inspired 
St. Francis to write some of the pur- 
est verse ever given to posterity, 
with his eyes resting continually on 
artistic treasures new to him, but 
so very old, how can a sensitive na- 
ture, which is a prime requisite of a 
real artist, not be inspired to great- 
er achievements than ever before? 

Each student is placed in an Ital- 
ian family where he is obliged to 
put into immediate practice the lan- 
guage and diction lessons he attends 
each morning from eight-thirty un- 
til twelve-thirty. In the afternoon he 
attends lectures on contemporary 
Italian culture given by such out- 
standing lecturers as Romavlav, di- 
rector of the Rome Symphony, Am- 
brosini of the Supreme Court, and 
Barzini, the outstanding journalist. 
These lectures are interspersed with 
frequent excursions to nearby places 
of interest. Before the end of the 
month’s stay in Perugia, [it is the 
month of October], the music stu- 
dents give two well-attended con- 
certs which have always been tre- 
mendously successful. This is prob- 
ably the month in which the student 
comes most closely in contact with 
real Italian life and which he later 
recalls with the most nostalgic affec- 
tion. 

At first, Fulbrighters specializing 
in voice chose the city where they 
intended to spend their year and of- 


ten this was Milan, in a certain sense 
the musical capital of Italy, due to 
the La Scala Theatre. Angela Brama 
of Detroit and I were offered tui- 
tion scholarships at the Scuola di 
Perfezionamento of La Scala. It was 
at this time that, to my complete 
surprise, Madame Gina Cigna asked 
me to be her assistant. I mention 
this to stress my previous point that 
professional opportunities usually 
come to a Fulbrighter as a complete 
unsought surprise, and he should 
not come with that as a primary aim. 
I, personally, thought I had left 
my teaching home in the United 
States when I left the faculty of 
Smith College to come to Milan for 


_ a year or so. It seemed quite incred- 


ible that there would be any oppor- 
tunity for an American to teach sing- 
ing to Italians in Milan, but to my 


Mme. Finardi as Adina in “Elisir d’Amore,” 
Scuola di Perfezionamento, La Scala, 1950. 
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complete amazement—here I was 
teaching—and it is, I believe, one of 
the finest possible tributes to our 
American colleges and conservatories 
that my twenty-hour a week teach- 
ing schedule for the past few years 
is a result of the kind recommenda- 
tions I have had from the Italian 
maestri and directors. 

This does not mean that we Ful- 
brighters have not had plenty to 
learn in Italy, even if we arrived 
with a first-rate vocal technique 
from our American teachers and 
professional experience as singers 
and teachers. I believe that I am be- 
ing completely objective when I say 
that the technical vocal training and 
theoretical musicianship offered in 
America are among the finest and 
most thorough in the world, perhaps 
better, in general, than in Italy, but 
this alone does not make a complete 
artist. The opportunities to learn 
languages with flawless diction are 
limited, as are the opportunities to 
attend operas—not to mention—per- 
form them. Coaches steeped in the 
traditions of the operatic theatre are 
rare and very expensive whereas in 
Italy they are innumerable and 
within the budget of any American 
student. In short there is an oppor- 
tunity to hear, see, learn, and prac- 
tically LIVE opera at its very source, 
seeing the places and scenes that in- 
spired the great composers, meeting 
and talking with some of the greatest 
Singers, that cannot be had at home. 

It is just this sort of fare on which 
the Fulbright singer feeds daily for 
almost a year. Because of the lack of 
an opera school which admits an en- 
tire group of foreign students in Mi- 
lan, for the past four years most of 
the group has been established in 
Rome where it attends the Rome 
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Opera Workshop, a branch of the 
Rome Opera Theatre and officially 
affiliated with the Teatro Sperimen- 
tale di Spoleto, a highly professional 
theatre offering yearly debuts to 
young unknown singers. The person- 
al director of this Workshop is the 
artistic director of the Rome Opera, 
Maestro Guido San Paoli. From No- 
vember until January the newly ar- 
rived Americans are started slowly 
and rather cautiously on the learn- 
ing of the operatic repertoire by 
maestri from the Rome Opera. They 
have intensive courses in diction and 
scena with Maestro Riccardo Picoz- 
zi, the well-known regista and Dante 
scholar with whom I had the good 
fortunate to study at the La Scala 
School. I think that anyone who has 
ever worked with him agrees that 
Maestro Picozzi is one of the unique 
personalities in the theatre world 
—anywhere—able to impart in the 
most inspiring way his unusually 
vast general culture and specifically 
his profound experience of the oper- 
atic stage. Under him, even the 
most colorless and impossible char- 
acters become alive and credible. 
From January on, the lessons be- 
come more intensive, the hours long- 
er, as the maestri begin to get the 
feel of the individual pupil and his 
possibilities to carry a singing load. 
No effort is made to change the vocal 
technique, but often the student is 
forbidden to do any singing at all 
outside of his three lessons a week 
of forty-five minutes each with the 
Maestri Ricci and Bertelli of the 
Rome Opera and the assistant Maes- 
tri Fedri and Cavanigli, with whom 
he works three hours a week. This 
custom of requesting the student 
not to sing outside of lesson for at 
least a few months is one which I 
adopted also when I began teaching 
in Italy, and which is almost un- 
heard of in the U. S. The reason is 
probably an economic one as well as 
the result of our American pressure 
for time. With music departments 
and conservatories able to give the 
student only one or two half-hours a 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She received her B. A. 
degree from the New Jersey College for Women 
[now Douglass College of Rutgers University], 
going to Juilliard and Queena Mario for grad- 
uate study. For three years, she was instructor 
in voice at Smith College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. At the close of this period, she 
went to Italy and Milan, where she was ac- 
cepted in the “Scuola di Perfezionamento per 
Giovani Artisti Lirici’”” of La Scala Opera 
Theater. Later she not only won a Fulbright, 
but also a complete scholarship to the La 
Scala school. She concertized in and around 
Milan, and sang over the Italian Radio during 
her first two years. It was also during this 
time that Gina Cigna, then vocal head at the 
La Scala school and member of the Milan Con- 
servatory faculty, asked Miss Degenring to be 
her assistant. At the end of her La Scala train- 
ing, she married Dr. Enzo Finardi of Milan, 
where she is now an established singer and 
teacher. 


week and with the high cost of pri- 
vate instructions as compared to It- 
aly, the student is obliged to work 
on his own or lose precious time. In 
doing this, he sometimes unwittingly 
falls into old bad habits or merely 
exaggerates and tires his voice. It 
has been a real joy to me to see 
what progress can be made in a 
short time with even the worst prob- 
lem voices when one can work at 
least three hours a week and some- 
times every day with the pupil un- 
der constant guidance. Naturally, 
when the pupil surmounts the de- 
fects and is surer of what he is do- 
ing, the lessons can be reduced. 
About the middle of March, na- 
tional auditions are held for the 
Teatro Sperimentale di Spoleto, a 
direct affiliate of the Rome Opera 
which gives several performances 
each summer in which the chorus, 
orchestra, directors, stage-directors 
and so forth are all from the Rome 
Opera, while the main cast is com- 
posed entirely of carefully selected 
debutants. It is, therefore, a highly 
professional season, attended by 
foremost conductors seeking new 
talents and an audience of exper- 
ienced opera-goers. These auditions 
are open only to Italian citizens, but 
by a special agreement, one opera is 
[Please turn to page 24] 


FARWELL AWARD AUDITIONS OF THE MUSICIANS CLUB OF WOMEN 


pplications are available for the Farwell Award Auditions of the Musicians Club 
of Women. The contest is open to young women between the ages of 16 to 30 who 
are living in the area of Metropolitan Chicago. Address inquiries to the Musicians 
Club of Women, 601 Fine Arts Building, 410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A BLUE GRAY HAZE hangs low over city and country- 
side. Nature in a final burst of activity colors the 
landscape in resplendent hues of indescribable beauty 
before it falls into the long winter sleep from which it 
will gather strength to break forth again next spring 
with renewed and fresh glory. This is Indian Summer; 
the forerunner of the inactivity and silence of winter. 

To members of our profession, however, this time of 
year marks the beginning, not the close, of our busiest 
and most active season. Supposedly, we have had our 
‘period of rest and relaxation during the height of 
summer, and are now ready to resume with new vigor 
and vision the many activities that lie ahead. Each 
mail brings evidence that this is indeed true. There 
are news letters from various chapters and districts; 
announcements of regional meetings and conventions; 
reports from various committees; and letters from 
individual members, all indicating activity not only 
in the private studios, but in groups of varying num- 
bers as well. 

As we study our calendar for the next three months, 
we can envision nothing but an ever increasing tempo 
in this already busy existence. We look ahead with 
pleasure to more recitals and concerts; more students 
to prepare for singing engagements; more meetings 
with our colleagues; more discussions; more planning 
—and suddenly we find ourselves wondering just how 
we will manage to keep going. We begin to sense 
a certain fatigue and feeling of futility as we are 
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caught up in the dizzy spin of things and realize that 
we are being spun dry of inspiration and imagination 
to bring to our various tasks, and perhaps even begin 
to question our own usefulness. This is not an exper- 
ience peculiar to only a few individuals who imagine 
themselves busier than others. We have talked with 
many of you and heard you express these same senti- 
ments. It seems to be a universal trend and we some- 
times feel helpless in its clutches. We have often ex- 
pressed the wish that we might just sit down, relax, 
and rest. Most of you have spoken the same wish and 
we are convinced that all of you must have had this 
desire at least a few times. The question is then: why 
do we not do it? It would be to our advantage to do so, 

It is not that we must discontinue our activities, 
Certainly we do not want to advocate that we give up 
doing those things that are important and necessary, 
but can we not find a few minutes each day when we 
can sit down and free ourselves of those things that 
are immediately at hand, letting our minds and spirits 
roam freely seeking out, deep within the resources of 
our souls, those forces that can give new strength, 
new life and new meaning to our efforts. Here also is 
where we may find the real meaning of success; where 
we may learn to understand the beauty and strength of 
humility; where we may discover the warmth of kind- 
ness and compassion; where we may be rededicated 
to our ambitions and purposes; where we may sense 
the significance of tolerance and sincerity; where we 
may lose our cynicism and re-establish our faith in 
mankind when we find human frailties overshadowed 
by dignity and nobility and where we become aware 
of ourselves, not in terms of frantic doing, but in the 
revealing light of what we actually are. 

Ours is a demanding profession. Demanding not only 
of our physical and intellectual powers, but also of the 
deeper emotional and spiritual forces. As teachers 
and educators, we are charged with the continued 
mental, cultural and artistic development of our stu- 
dents and, in a larger sense, of our community. Be- 
yond this, however, we are charged also with the re- 
sponsibility of strengthening and nurturing the moral 
and spiritual fiber of those immediately within the 
sphere of our influence—that they, in turn, may make 
their contribution to our homes, our cities, and our 
country. We believe that good music through perform- 
ance, or through listening, is a dynamic force for 
good in our nation. Believing this and setting our goals 
beyond the purely personal, we find that somehow the 
picture falls into focus and that there is purpose and 
meaning to our many activities with many rich re- 
wards as well. 

About a month from the time of this writing is 
Thanksgiving Day when we are reminded in a more 
complete way of the many things for which we ought 
to be grateful. There is no need to enumerate them 
here. Each of us must surely have his own long and 
special list of things for which we must give thanks. 
Were it in my power to give, I would place at the top 
of each list a grateful heart and the ability to feel 
gratitude and give thanks. I can imagine no life more 

[Please turn to page 16] 
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ff, From The Editor’s Desk 


JOYEUX NOEL 


No matter the language, the spirit is the same the 
world over. It is not too many days until you'll be 
hearing a happy lilt in voices calling out Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. THe BULLETIN staff 
wishes each and every member of NATS a joyous 
holiday season! May 1957 be a wonderful year for you 
—replete with success beyond your imagination! 


THE VAPID AND THE VITAL 


From among the pleasantries of a languid August 
day's luncheon, complemented by the stimulating 
presence of a vibrant personality, the disturbing con- 
traries of the above title emerged. The Gertrude Ting- 
ley coinage, “Omnis Natsia in duo partis divisa est— 
the do’s and the don’ts,” had not yet appeared, but, 
tight then and there, from similar reflection, this less 
classic epistle had its beginning. As you may recall, 
the Editor yielded his page to a persuasive member 
from California. Consequently, the scheduled October 
appearance was deferred to the December issue. Now 
you have it—in a somewhat revised form. 

Aristotle’s Categoriae leads one to regard these con- 
traries as qualities. While qualities generally admit of 
variation of degree, Aristotle explains that in instances 
where qualities are looked upon as dispositions, they 
“cannot very well admit of variation of degree them- 
selves, but that people vary in the degree in which 
they possess these qualities.” 

Where do you stand? For the moment, let us re- 
think Gertrude Tingley’s dual classification as THE 
Vapip and THe Again—where do you really 
stand? The former quality term denotes a lack of 
irit to the point of insipidity; the latter pictures the 
vigor fundamentally essential to the continuation— 
to the value—to the efficiency of anything. It is im- 
portant to NATS and to yourself that you determine 
the degree in which you possess these qualities. 

The member whose quality rating swings strongly 
toward THE ViTAL will be active in NATS in whatever 
way the organization makes demands on his time. You 
will find this individual at chapter meetings, regional 
meetings, summer workshops, and national conven- 
ions. He is thoughtful of his colleagues; he always 
ities to lighten the load of his confreres delegated with 
ficial duty for his benefit. He considers his member- 
hip in NATS a privilege and willingly accepts the ob- 
ligation of that membership. This person gives evi- 
lence of continual growth as a member of the human 
amily and as a member of our profession. 

Once more—where do you stand? Are you more 
an a name on a membership list? If self-analysis 
makes you feel a bit uneasy, why don’t you do some- 
hing about it? Go to the next chapter meeting in your 
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vicinity. If you are not near a large concentration of 
NATS so that you are not afforded this type of profes- 
sional contact, try to get together with one or two 
NATS a couple times a year just to exchange experi- 
ences. Plan to attend one of the workshops next Au- 
gust. Be on the lookout for regional meetings. Above 
all, make every effort to be in Buffalo in January! 


BULLETIN RETURNS 


It is difficult to believe that seventy-odd NATS 
members thoughtlessly neglected to send in an official 
change of address in time to insure the receipt of the 
October Bulletin. Changes of address as provided by 
post office employees on returned Bulletin wrappers 
are often undecipherable and do not furnish adequate 
information from which to make a new address plate. 
For this reason, it will be necessary to take the steps 
herein described. From now on, upon the receipt of a 
returned Bulletin wrapper, a member’s old plate will 
be removed from the file and all Bulletins will be 
withheld until such time that member provides the 
Association with an official change of address through 
the office of National Secretary Hadley Crawford. Be 
sure to include both the former address and the new 
address. It would be most helpful if a member would 
send in a change of address well in advance of a mov- 
ing date. ; 

Such considerate anticipation would insure unin- 
terrupted delivery of THe Butuetin. Not only that, 
but the load of the Assistant-to-the-Editor would be 
eased considerably. In addition, there is the matter of 
reducing, instead of increasing, the cost of providing 
THE BULLETIN to members. Besides the original cost 
of mailing, wrapping, addressing, etc., of a copy, NATS 
is charged three cents for the return of an undeliver- 
able Bulletin. It costs the Association three cents more 
to mail it a second time to a member. Often times the 
returned Bulletin is in no shape to remail. This means 
a loss of some sixty-five to seventy cents. 

It doesn’t take much arithmetic to understand that a 
single member’s neglect in keeping the Association 
informed of address changes can become quite costly, 
especially, when the figure is multiplied some seventy 
times by seventy neglectful members. It is just such 
waste that paves the way for an increase in dues. 


GIFTING TIME 


Did you ever stop to realize that a subscription to 
THE BULLETIN might be a welcome gift? What about 
that advanced student of yours? Then, there’s that up- 
and-coming colleague of yours who has not yet taught 
the five years required for membership consideration. 
What better way to tell them four times in 1957 that 
you consider them to have reached professional 
maturity! 
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BLACKHAWK 

The Blackhawk Chapter held its first 
meeting of the 1956-57 season in the home 
of one of its members, Mr. Henry Veld, 
Rock Island, on October sixth. Several 
subjects for the coming year were dis- 
cussed; such as, (1) plans for a regional 
meeting to be held early in 1957 at the 
Fine Arts Building, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, and (2) ways to enlarge the 
membership of the Chapter. After re- 
freshments, the group listened to record- 
ings. 


BOSTON 

The second Newsletter [October 15, 
1956] was sent to all New England mem- 
bers, and to all lieutenant governors and 
chapter presidents in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. It is hoped that the whole district 
will join in this project. [Eprror’s Nore: 
Now’s the time to get on board—Wash- 
ington, D.C., Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York. It’s 
your opportunity to become identified 
with an important activity of the Eastern 
District.] 

The Newsletter is published five times a 
year. The deadline for the next issue is 
December 10th. Subscriptions and news 
items should be sent to Mr. E. O. Wine, 
Box 356, Astor Station, Boston, MAssa- 
CHUSETTS. A year’s subscription costs but 
fifty cents—stamps are acceptable if sent 
in the two-cent and three-cent variety. 

The first meeting of the season was held 
at four o’clock, November 4, 1956, at the 
Fischer Junior College, 118 Beacon Street, 
Boston. After a short business session, 
the meeting was devoted to the local au- 
ditions of the Singer of the Year contest. 
Seven contestants were heard: two from 
Connecticut; one from Rhode Island; and 
four from Massachusetts. The judges for 
the occasion were; Marshall Bryant, 
NATS of Portland, Maine; Daniel Pink- 
ham, composer and prominent Boston 
harpsichordist; and Raymond Morin, mu- 
sic critic of the Worcester [Massachusetts] 
Telegram and Gazette. The afternoon’s 
activities were concluded with refresh- 
ments served in the College library. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago Chapter is looking forward to 
a most active and interesting year. A re- 
cent meeting of the board revealed great 
enthusiasm. Among the many _ subjects 
discussed, one was concerned with chang- 
ing the night of our meetings. Heretofore, 
they were held on Saturday evenings, 
but the board now feels that the meetings 
would be better attended if the time were 
changed to Monday nights. As a conse- 
quence, the first meeting was set for Mon- 
day, November 26, 1956. This seemingly 
late date was decided upon in order to 
avoid conflict with the current opera sea- 
son of the Lyric Theater. 

The officers and board members of the 
Chicago Chapter urge all members of 
NATS in the Chicago area to come for- 
ward and take an active part. The 1956- 
57 season promises to be one of the best 
and most inspiring that we have yet ex- 
perienced. 


DELAWARE 

The first meeting of the Delaware Chap- 
ter was held on the evening of October 
7, 1956, following a delicious dessert served 
by the Fryes in their home in Brandywine 
Hills. The president, Mr. Frye, proposed 
several temporary by-laws to govern the 
chapter. After some discussion, six by- 
laws were adopted. 

Mr. Lewis Grubb, a chapter member, 
gave an enthusiastic report of his week 
at the Andover Workshop in Massa- 
chusetts. He felt that all voice teachers 
would become inspired and_ refreshed 
from such association with one another. 

The Delaware Chapter was fortunate 
in obtaining Mr. George Rasely, former 
leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
for their October 28th meeting, which was 


AN SOS FROM THE CIRCULATION MANAGER OF THE BULLETIN 


Back issues of THE BULLETIN are in considerable demand. In certain in- 
stances, our files are depleted. That is the reason for this urgent request. 


Here are the issues needed: 


Vol. I—all numbers. 
Vol. II—Nos. 1, 2. 

Vol. IlI—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Vol. IV—No. 4. 

Vol. V—Nos. 1, 4, 5. 


Vol. VI—Nos. 1, 2. 
Vol. VII—No. 5 
Vol. VIII—No. 3. 
Vol. IX—Nos. 4, 5. 
Vol. X—No. 2. 


If all present and former nats officers will kindly look through their files, 
they may find extra copies of THE BuLLeTIN for the needed numbers listed 
above. Please be good enough to send such copies as you may have—even 
though you have only one or two—to Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, 811 Fourth 
Avenue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Thank you for your cooperation! 
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held in the Social Hall of the Peninsula 
Methodist Church, Wilmington. He chose 
as his subject Vowels in Singing, giving 
demonstrations with his lecture as well as 
performing several songs. 


DETROIT 

The Detroit Chapter initiated the 1956- 
57 season at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ebersole, 736 Chicago Boulevard, on Oc- 
tober 6th. The Chapter passed a by-law 
empowering the officers and board of di- 
rectors to select each year one or more 
teachers, or others associated with the 
vocal art, for meritorious recognition. This 


‘is to be interpreted not only to include 


teachers, but also singers, accompanists, 
choral directors, etc. Individuals so hon- 
ored must be active in music within the 
area of the local chapter [Detroit and 
Michigan]. The citation may take the 
form of a plaque, or some other such 
suitable materialization. 

The entire NATS part in the October 
MMTA Convention was reviewed and 
discussed. Since several of our members 
were to act as moderators, their duties 
were enumerated. 

Miss Margaret Mannebach was the 
first recipient of the Detroit Chapter cita- 
tion, which was made at the Convention 
Banquet on Monday, October 22, 1956. 
Miss Mannebach was cited for her work 
in music as a brilliant accompanist, a 
distinguished pianist, and a true educator. 

The next [February] will 
bring you a full account of our brilliantly 
successful two-day Capsule Convention. 
When you read the report, you'll wish that 
you had been here. 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

The Kansas City Area Chapter held its 
opening meeting of the season, Sunday, 
October 21, 1956, at the University of 
Kansas City. The principal speaker was 
Dr. Cj Stevens, who gave us a very in- 
teresting and an unusual approach to 
phonetics as they could be used by both 
singer and singing teacher. Dr. Stevens 
has made a close study of phonetics for 
a good many years, and he presented a 
number of unusual ideas regarding them 
in a way that was both interesting and 
practical. Miss Margaret Wehle, St. Marys 
College, Xavier, Kansas, sang a group of 
Irish songs which proved to be unhack- 
neyed and delightful. 

An election of officers was held and the 
following slate was chosen to hold office 
for the forthcoming season: President, 
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Hardin Van Deursen; Vice-president, Wil- 
liam Lemonds; Secretary, Henry Cady; 
Treasurer, Rachel Hartley Ward. We are 
anticipating a busy and fruitful season 
here and are planning our next meeting 
to be centered on the subject Church Mu- 
sic, with Mr. William Lemonds as our 
host and chief conspirator. Further plans 
for the season will be announced in the 
February issue of THE BULLETIN. 


LOS ANGELES 

The 1956-57 season of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, which is to be a member-parti- 
cipation year, was launched most suc- 
cessfully at our first meeting on the after- 
noon of October 7th in the studio of Bain 
Dayman. President Florence Russell pro- 
vided an outline for the coming year, 
during which different panels would ana- 
lyze the history of singing from the six- 
teenth century down to the present day, 
at eight successive meetings, tracing the 
origin of methods and the survival of 
teaching ideas. A moderator, historian, 
biographer, and a singer will be drawn 
from the local membership for each meet- 
ing to present this picture of 450 odd 
years of singing. 

The topic for the October 7th meeting 
was The Origin of Bel Canto, the Cas- 
trati, and the Forerunners of Oratorio and 
Opera Forms. Program Chairman Nelle 
Gothold presented Betty Miller, who in- 
troduced the subject and the principal 
speaker, Luisa Espinel. Mme. Espinel gave 
an expert account of early beginnings— 
monodic song, Gregorian chant, the Trou- 
badours, Venetian opera, Scarlatti and 
the Neapolitan School, the eventual dom- 
inance of Italian opera, the castrati, the 
advent of the falsetti and women singers. 

Following the discussion, Jerold Shep- 
herd, accompanied by Patricia Baker, 
sang three songs representative of the 
composers mentioned. Also on the same 
program, Irene Hanna, who appeared in 
native costume, described her summer in 
Salzburg, which was her home at one 
time. She talked of the great musical 
activity there, of the operas and the con- 
certs which she attended. Her compari- 
sons of present-day Salzburg with the 
Salzburg of 1937 [when she was last 
there] was very interesting. 


MAINE 


The Maine Chapter is contributing a 
subscription to THe BuLLETIN to the Port- 
land Library. [Eprror’s Note: Personal to 
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the other twenty-eight local chapters in 
the United States—piease copy!] 

The November meeting was held in the 
home of Louise Colgan. High points of the 
meeting were: (1) an enthusiastic report 
on the Andover Workshop; (2) a demon- 
stration lesson by State President Marcia 
Merrill; and (3) a presentation of the 
five booklets, entitled Repeated Notes, 
authored by Richard DeYoung. The book- 
lets, just brought out by the Music De- 
partment of DePaul University, Chicago, 
contain some of the lectures given by one 
of NATS distinguished past-presidents. 
The new emphasis has been found to be 
most helpful; the articles are concise, 
clear, and very much to the point. Our 
students should be urged to purchase 
these inexpensive worthwhile booklets. 

The Arundel Opera Theater at Kenne- 
bunkport, under the direction of our de- 
voted member Wesley Boynton and his 
able co-director Morse Haithwaite, con- 
tinues to gather in its share of orchids. 
The Portland Press Herald lauded the 
past summer season in an editorial en- 
titled: In Praise of Arundel, a Theater 
with a Difference. 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The Nashville Area Chapter met in a 
regular session at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Nicholas, 1702 Blair Boule- 
vard, Nashville, Tennessee, on the eve- 
ning of October 20, 1956. The subject of 
the evening was: Music in the Church— 
a consideration of various problems con- 
fronting the church musician. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed respective- 
ly by Mrs. David H. Dodd, Mrs. John F. 
Kelly, Jr., Ramon R. Unruh, and Ross 
Dowden: The Standards for the Small 


Church, The Sacred Solo, Congregational 
Singing, and The Church Choir. 

The consensus was that primary res- 
ponsibility for maintaining standards in 
church music rest with the choir director 
and very often this includes the musical 
education of the minister. Plans to attend 
the Southern Regional meeting in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, were discussed. Re- 
freshments were served to each present. 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Chapter held its first 
meeting of the 1956-57 season at 8:00 
P. M., Saturday, October 6th, in the Lau- 
ter Piano Company Recital Hall, 561 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent Madeliene Bartell presided, and Pro- 
gram Chairman Florence Kearney pre- 
sented two of our members in demonstra- 
tion lessons. 

Miss Anne Benedict had a twelve-year 
old boy soprano, William Christer, who 
also sang a group of songs with Miss Grace 
Cullen at the piano. Bruce Campbell pre- 
sented baritone Charles Cole with Mrs. 
Madeliene Bartell at the piano. 

Jean Ludman, our new corresponding 
secretary, gave an interesting account of 
the Andover Workshop, which she at- 
tended this last summer. Our next meet- 
ing will be held at the same location at 
8:00 P. M., Saturday, January 12, 1957. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
An enthusiastic group of NATS and sev- 
eral visitors braved the rainy fall-day of 
Friday, October 19th, to attend the Fall 
Meeting of the North Carolina Chapter 
[Please turn to page 17] 
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Composer 
ELLior CARTER 


Title 
Voyage 


Away, Delights 
Song for a Dance 


Joun Duke 
White in the Moon 
XXth Century 
Joun Duke 
Joun Duke 
HERBERT ELWELL 
HERBERT ELWELL 
Ross Lee FINNEY 
* CHARLES HAMM 
Davip HOLpDEN 


Agamede’s Song 
Suffolk Owl 


A Land Dirge 


FREDERICK JAcost ‘Three Songs 
WERNER JOSTEN Christmas 
ARTHUR SHEPHERD The Fiddlers 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Starling Lake 
*New Publication 


VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 


OF MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE AND SMITH COLLEGE 


CONTEMPORARY SONGS 


RicHARD Donovan Four Songs published in one volume: 


O Love, How Thou Art Tired Out With Rhyme! 


Here Comes a Lusty Wooer 
Two Songs (medium voice) published in one volume: 


Song: My Soul Is An Enchanted Boat 
Song: The End of the World 


Three 17th Century Lyrics 
“Anyone lived in a pretty how town” 


PLEASE MAIL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO: 
THE VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 
SAGE HALL 8, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Author Price 
[Harte Crane] $ 60 
1.50 


[John Fletcher] 
[Francis Beaumont] 


| Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle] 
[Old Rhyme} 


1.50 
[A. E. Housman 
[Robert Hillyer 
[P. B. Shelley 75 
{Archibald MacLeish 75 
{Arthur Upson 60 
[Thomas Vautor .60 
[ Vaughan, Shakespeare and Milton 2.50 
[e. e. cummings] 1.00 
[John Webster 75 
[Philip Freneau 2.00 
[Joseph von Eichendorff 1.00 
[Walter de la Mare 1.00 
{Seumas O'Sullivan 1.00 
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INCE MOST OF you, my fellow 

members in NATS, are either 
engaged in directing church choirs 
at present, or have been engaged in 
that pursuit in the past, I assume 
that your choirs are, or were, the 
most outstanding in your communi- 
ty. It is not so much to you as it is 
with you that I should like to talk 
about the general conditions and 
problems of the average church 
choir. It is not a subject that we 
can glance over quickly with a 
“Yes, isn’t that too bad,” but one 
that carries a definite challenge to 
each of us in our own area. I hope 
that the statements made herein 
will evoke faint stirrings of responsi- 
bility and produce an urge within 
you to contribute something toward 
the solution of these problems. 
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Among the broad and more basic 
problems of the church choir are: 
(1) a lack of reliable young singers 
to take their place in the choir as 
soon as they are equipped to do so; 
(2) the lack of sufficient and ade- 
quate musical direction; (3) the 
lack of musical taste, which may be 
(a) in the choir, (b) with the di- 
rector, (c) the congregation, or (d) 
even the pastor. There is often (4) 
a lack of interest in, or support of, 
the choir evinced by the congrega- 
tion, especially those who are cap- 
able of taking an active part. Then, 
(5) there is the ever-present prob- 
lem of the older choir members who 
have outlived their usefulness as 
part of the choir, and yet remain to 
create frequent friction with the 
more youthful members. 

In America we have music for the 
masses in our bulk-education pro- 
gram, but, somewhere along the 
line, we fail to really build our 
youngsters into music readers. At 
each level, I constantly hear the 
same complaint of lack of prepared- 
ness in the preceding stages of 
training. Having focussed much at- 
tention on the boy’s changing voice 
in the past few years, many of these 
problems are being overcome, yet 
we need more proficiency in actual 
reading in elementary and junior 
high school levels. Personally, I feel 
that we halt the flow of development 
by substituting rote work for a 
continuation of music reading with- 
out accompaniment — a_ process 
which eliminates personal responsi- 
bility of the individual and leads to 
a sort of musical dishonesty: cheat- 
ing on intervals, cheating on rhy- 
thm, and becoming followers rather 
than leaders in singing. 

The responsibility of the high 
school vocal teacher is to train ade- 


quate readers and adequate singers, 
Since many high school students be- 
come permanent members of their 
community upon graduation, it is 
the duty of the teacher to implant 
in their minds the nature of their 
obligation to their community. It 
follows that, having been trained to 
read and sing music, these students 
should now become an active and 
functional part of their community 
through using their developed tal- 
ents as a participating member of 
the music program of their church 
and their community. Unless this is 
done, we are literally wasting bil- 
lions of dollars annually in teaching 
something that is of little value— 
except for the few short years in 
high school or college. The teacher 
also can, and should, encourage ac- 
tive participation of the student in 
youth and church choirs during his 
high school years as a means of pre- 
paring and conditioning him for 
later adult participation. 

The responsibility of the college 
choral director is much the same as 
the high school teacher, but he must 
train the students to become better- 
than-average readers and _ singers 
and, in some instances, conductors. 
Here the obligation is to increase 
vastly a good musical background, 
to implement or extend good musi- 
cal practices, to develop an ability 
to recognize honesty and integrity 
in music, to perceive the limitations 
of a performing group, and to have 
the skill and equipment to develop 
that group into a well-integrated 
unit that can perform creditably. 
Again, as in high school, the idea of 
responsibility in service to the 
church and the community in all its 
musical activities must be developed 
as well as the joint responsibility of 
the singer and the director for a 
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well-trained choir. He must always 
be careful not to build musical 
snobs who either feel they are too 
good to sing with the church choir, 
or are discouraged by the differ- 
ences in level of material and per- 
formance between the church choir 
and the college group. Approximate- 
ly 90°c of the students emerging 
from the high school, or the college 
choir, will go immediately into com- 
munity life; it is our job to see that 
as many as possible become active 
participants in their church. 

As a suggestion, it may be possi- 
ble to invite and encourage church 
choir directors to attend school re- 
hearsals, to interchange ideas, 
techniques and_ experiences. It 
would give the teacher and students 
a chance to become acquainted with 
the choir directors of the city, their 
individual and collective problems, 
and serve as an aid in developing 
the civic responsibility of the stu- 
dent. It should prove to be fertile 
ground also for finding a common 
foothold to develop better musical 
taste: a disseminating process which 
begins with the choir and it direc- 
tor and filters into the congregation. 

Now, for the vocal teacher! Na- 
turally, we concentrate on vocal 
techniques and repertoire, but how 
much time do we spend with read- 
ing abilities? How many of your 
students can sing correctly a new 
song at sight on pitch without any 
accompaniment? Until they do, they 
are only half-musicians. Be honest! 
Impress the student constantly that 
only work and more work is the key 
to success; that he must come up 
the ladder, yet at each stage of his 
development he has a solemn obli- 
gation to his church and communi- 
ty: first as a congregational singer, 
then as a choir member and lastly 
as a soloist. Let our theme be the 
enjoyment of good music as a choir 
member, a soloist, or a director; in 
other words, a sincere and deep love 
of music regardless of the media in 
which it is being performed, or the 
manner of participation. Prepare 
literature that will suit the student’s 
future needs. Only a small percent- 
age of private voice students will 
become top soloists; therefore, pre- 
pare them, mentally and physically, 
to take on responsibility whenever 
and wherever it may come to them. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Wisconsin born and 
raised, he graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1941. He r d for graduat 
study and as a member of the staff until 1942 
when the armed forces put a four-year dent in 
his career. In 1946, he joined the Indiana Uni- 
versity staff, but left in 1948 to spend two 
years at the Paris Conservatoire, studying choral 
research with Boulanger and Dieudonne, and 
piano with Batalla. A Fulbright extended this 
for one year. Returning to the U. S., he ac- 
cepted his present position, Professor of Choral 
Music at Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. His choirs have appeared at divisional 
and national MENC meetings. NATS Lieuten- 
ant Governor for Virginia and West Virginia, 
he is also the National Chairman of Committee 
5, Commission II, MENC. The present paper 
is the outcome of his recent appearance at the 
Nashville Workshop. 


Of all people involved in the 
church service, perhaps the pastor 
needs educating most of all. The 
modern trend to highlighting the 
needs of church music with curricu- 
la leading to a Minister of Music de- 
gree is fast becoming one of our 
major fields and will eventually 
solve the directional problem. The 
addition of sufficient courses to the 
pastor’s course of study to give him 
at least a minimum background and 
insight into music, and an apprecia- 
tion of the development of church 
music through the ages, can lead 
only to a more tolerant, understand- 
ing, and appreciative point-of-view. 

Now, as to musical taste! Let’s 
start substituting good, honest music 
for bad. In the trend of religion 
from early austerity to a more emo- 
tional approach, religious music has 
followed the trend, but, having 
started the pendulum swinging, has 
swung over into pure sentimentali- 
ty, sensationalism, use of secular 
rhythms and melodies and, in far 
too many instances, just pure corn. 
On one hand, we have developed a 
music to astound and thrill the con- 
gregation: it may show off the choir 
with its hollow brilliance, but it 
brings little or no message of spirit- 
ual comfort. On the other hand, we 


find a type of maudlin, over-senti- 
mentalized, popularized music that 
acts like soothing syrup, and leaves 
its victim cooing in a state of satis- 
fied sentimentalism. As it is for 
Christianity—so it is with music. 
Let’s return to music that is as hon- 
estly sacred, and as emotionally pro- 
found and mature as religion itself! 
What is good music? A work that 
has inherent integrity, honesty and 
singleness of purpose. It does not 
need to be difficult technically: 
many compositions are simply beau- 
tiful. It must be deeply religious in 
nature, yet it does not have to be 
long-faced; it must have emotional 
depth in musical content and text, 
yet it must escape sentimentality, 
musical cliches and the ever-pres- 
ent threat of popular-song types. At 
no time in history, as now, have the 
Protestant churches needed so bad- 
ly a Pope Gregory to direct the per- 
formance of a major operation on 
the bulk of the music written, pub- 
lished, and used for church services: 
to cut away the secular, the insipid, 
the ostentatious, the over-sentimen- 
tal, and the vulgar—to leave a pure 
hard core of religious music that is 
morally, religiously, and musically 
sound. Since there is no such au- 
‘thority to perform this operation, 
who, then, will undertake this great 
task of re-education, re-dedication, 
and re-vitalization? I think it is the 
job of the educator, the public 
school music teacher, the college 
and university music teacher, and 
the private voice teacher combined. 
Our aims should be common aims: 
to teach musical integrity and hon- 
esty, a love for the morally and 
musically sound, and a clear sense 
of duty to the church and communi- 
ty leading to active participation! 
And now, the congregation! Have 
you ever hear the thrilling unaccom- 
panied singing in a Church of Christ 
service, or in a Welsh church, where 
either a cappella or accompanied, 
they maintained the true function 
[Please turn to page 20] 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL CHARTERED BY CONGRESS 


N JULY 1, 1956, President Eisenhower 


signed legislation granting a congressional 


charter to the National Music Council. The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing is a member of the NMC. This act marks a milestone in the history of music 
in America. At long last, our government has recognized music officially as an im- 
portant part of American life and culture. Orchids to Executive Secretary Edwin 
Hughes and President Howard Hanson for their efforts in leading to this recognition. 
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The content of this article, although of 
a controversial nature, presents a fresh 
viewpoint in the centuries-old search for 
an explanation of the laryngeal function 
in the formation of pitch. It would be 
premature to predict its impact upon the 
profession. 

The article is published here as part of 
the Research Committee’s effort to keep 
the profession informed of the latest de- 
velopments in research. William Vennard 
was the first to propose the publication of 
this resume of Husson’s communication 
to the French Society of Phoniatrics, Paris, 
October 24, 1951. It was translated from 
the French by Jill T. Perkins. William 
Vennard provided the artwork. 

In discussing the Hus:on article with 
Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz, he suggested 
that Evelyn Robe, Ph.D., presently Re- 
search Associate under the Harriet and 
William Gould Foundation and Lecturer 
in Otolaryngology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, be consulted. Last 
year, she was a Fulbright Scholar at the 
University of Paris, where she had the 
opportunity of studying with Dr. Jean 
Tarneaud, Chief Laryngologist for the 
Paris Conservatory of Music and with Dr. 
Raoul Husson, Professor in the Faculty 
of Sciences of the University of Paris. Dr. 
Robe checked the translation, published 
here with the permission of Dr. Husson. 


RAOUL HUSSON, Doctor of Science, 
was born at Corcieux [Vosges, France], 
January 28, 1901; Prize-winner, Academy 
of Science [1951] and the Academy of 
Medicine [1955]; founder and secretary- 
general of the French Association for the 
Study of Phonation and Language [1952]. 
His study of vocal physiology dates from 
1922, and has continued without inter- 
ruption since that time. Endowed with a 
rich and powerful baritone, he even con- 
templated a lyric career in 1930. 

His contributions include: (1) The re- 
action of the pharyngeal-buccal resonator 
upon the larynx during phonation [1933]; 
(2) the cerebral genesis of vocal cord vi- 
bration [1950]; the reaction of room 
acoustics upon vocal cord vibration during 
phonation [1952]; the classification of 
voices through function of the excitabil- 
ity of the recurrent nerve [1953]; the 
neurological genesis of the transitions of 
the voice and of registers [1954]; the 
special physiological conditioning of sing- 
ing for great power [1955]. Since 1952, 
he has lectured on his work in the Facul- 
ty of Sciences and at the Institute of 
Musicology of the University of Paris.tt 
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N A SERIES of extended works since 

January 1950, I have shown that 
the human larynx is a neuro-mus- 
cular effector constructed of vocal 
cords that manifest, in phonation, a 
vibrating phase of opening at each 
action potential reaching them from 
the recurrent nerve.' 

The limits of frequency in the 
function of the neuro-muscular 
laryngeal effector are those of the 
human voice, as stroboscopic obser- 
vation confirms. In low voices, 65 
pulsations per second for basses is 
not uncommon [certain subjects not 
observed by us went down as far as 
45 p.s.]. In high voices, 1300 p.s. is 
reached by the average soprano. 

An uncertainty has continued as 
to the even higher sounds emitted 
by certain sopranos [very rare] at- 
taining octave No. 6. It is thought 
that in these higher tones the vocal 
cords no longer vibrate, and that 
the glottis then emits a flowing 
sound, whence the name, “whistle 
register,” given sometimes to these 
extremely high notes. This uncer- 
tainty was lifted, April 28, 1951, by 
Dr. Garde and myself, by laryngeal- 
stroboscopic observation of ML Le. 
Mapo Rosin, of the Opera and the 
Opera Comique of Paris, who com- 
monly attained C-6 and even D-6 
[2070 and 2320 p.s.], actually a 
unique accomplishment in the world. 
The vocal cords vibrated always, 
with an unchanging vibratory mor- 
phology. 

From the neuro-muscular point of 
view, the production of such fre- 


Multiphase Cond 


Laryngeal Ne 


quencies at the level of the larynx 
poses the problem of knowing how 
the recurrent nerve transmits such 
nerve rhythms. The recurrent nerve 
transmission of such rhythms is per- 
fectly compatible with the refrac- 
tory period of motor axons of the 
nerve [about two-thousandths of a 
second] in invoking the existence of 
a relay conduction analogous to 
that placed in evidence in the coch- 
lear nerve by Stevens and Davis in 
1936.* The levels at which polyphasic 
shifts occur ought then to be found 
grosso modo among frequency mul- 
tiples of 500 cycles per second. 

The response of the larynx is a 
contractual undulation of the trans- 
verse fibers of the internal thyro- 
arytenoid muscles, which are in- 
serted like the teeth of a comb all 
along the free edge of the vocal 
cords. Since each recurrent nerve 
axon controls a small group of fi- 
bers, it follows that, at the time of a 
phase shift in the function of these 
axons, the same phase shift exists 
in the contractions of the fibers, 
which together at exactly the same 
time reproduce the overall frequen- 
cy of the recurrent nerve. At the 
time of passage to a higher level of 
frequency, the laryngeal muscula- 
ture would seem to contract less vig- 
orously, since the number of fibers 
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ynx working in phase diminishes at each 
how level. 
such The experiment was performed in 
2rve various ways: 
per- (1) Women, like men, cannot push 
rac- the chest register beyond about 500 
the pulsations per second [470 for basses 
of a and contraltos, 600 for tenors and 
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quency [from 200 p.s.] just as Stev- 
ens and Davis have noted it for the 
cochlear nerve. 

(2) A new transition of the same 
nature would exist in the neighbor- 
hood of the first multiple of 500; 
namely, about 1000 p.s., a frequency 
exceeded by the rare sopranos only. 
Actually, Mapo Rosin volun- 
tarily achieves it about 1050 or 1100 
p.s. in general [about C-5 sharp]. 
Although it is almost imperceptible 
to the ear, the illustrious artist is 
fully conscious of it. When it is being 
executed, a new and light relaxa- 
tion of the larynx is noted. It is 
above this new passage that the so- 
prano voice takes on its particular 
character of “small register.” 

(3) A third transition of this na- 
ture would exist in the neighborhood 
of the second multiple of 500 [or of 
600]; namely, around 1700 p.s., a 
frequency again surpassed by MLLE. 
Mapo Rosrn. Actually, a phonetic 
examination performed on her by 
me on October 16, 1951, showed that, 
after A-5 [1740 p.s.], a new passage 
was performed on all the vowels of 
which the timbres were uniform. 
The celebrated singer plainly felt the 
effects of it, and appreciated the 
modifications from the internal and 


. proprioceptive stimulations which 


appeared at that instant. Above this 
passage, the subject enters a fourth 
register, which follows the “small 
register” and which is characterized 
from the neurological point of view 
by a quadriphase rhythm of the con- 
duction in the recurrent nerve and 
of the fibrillation of the thyroary- 
tenoid muscles. 

(4) I have proceeded likewise to 
the systematic tomography of vocal 
cords in phonation.* The comparison 
of negatives representing the same 
note [and the same vowel] emitted 
with the chest voice and with the 
falsetto voice shows, in the second 
case, a dimunition of the thickness 
of the vocal cords, as well as of the 
depth of their surface in contact. 
The same phenomenon has been put 
in evidence of Mite. Mapo Rosin, 
relative to these different registers, 
by admirable tomograms taken on 
October 6, 1951, by Dr. Albert 
Djian.* 

The human larynx in phonation 
thus offers the example of a neuro- 
muscular effector which, in very 
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broad limits of frequency [45 to 
2300 p.s.] responds “blow by blow,” 
according to the celebrated expres- 
sion of Louis Lapicque.* 

The pitch of the voice is fixed by 
the frequency of the rhythmic activ- 
ity of certain elements of the en- 
cephalon, and the latter, in singing, 
is integrated by the activity of the 
cortical centers of audition as shown 
by diverse experiments and observa- 
tions. The fundamental works of A. 
M. Monnier on the pararésonance of 
nerve tissues.® of A. M. Monnier and 
Coppee on the synchronization of 
nerve rhythms,’ and of P. Laget on 
the existence of frequencies charac- 
teristically linked to certain condi- 
tions of nerve tissues,* receive here 
a striking illustration and applica- 
tion. The notion of subordination of 
Marcelle Lapicque is equally in- 
separable."t# 
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| Fa YEAR at the workshop for 
singing teachers, we discussed 
musicianship for the student of 
singing and offered some suggestions 
for the development of skills in var- 
ious areas: (1) meter; (2) rhythm 
and a strong feeling for beat; (3) 
pitch and interval relationships; (4) 
sight-reading ability; (5) a knowl- 
edge of harmony and musical form; 
and (6) an appreciation of style. At 
the conclusion of the session, Mr. 
Bernard Taylor raised the question 
concerning those nuances and lib- 
erties which are introduced in per- 
formance, but which cannot be in- 
dicated in the score except in a very 
general way. Insufficient time re- 
mained for anything more than the 
most general statement at the time, 
but Mr. Taylor’s question suggested 
the topic for this year’s discussion. 

LEARNING THE NOTES OF A COMPOSI- 
TION AND PERFORMING THEM CORRECT- 
LY MARK ONLY THE INITIAL STAGE IN 
THE STUDY OF A MUSICAL worK. More 
is needed to breathe life into mere 
notes and create a vital musical ex- 
pression. Here enter those nuances 
of dynamics and of time, of accent 
and phrasing, which transform com- 
binations and successions of pitch- 
time values into a living organism. 

While these nuances must be 
taught to the beginning student of 
necessity by rote—by imitation of 
the teacher—the student in his musi- 
cal studies, however, should be 
learning also thess musical condi- 
tions under which these nuances us- 
ually are applied. They are not in- 
troduced arbitrarily at the whimsy 
of the performer, but arise from the 
texture of the music, the notes in the 
score, the harmonic relationships, 
the dissonances, the climaxes in the 
melodic lines, etc. 

References to the text of a song 
are avoided in this discussion. As in 
some styles, the text may serve only 
as a point of departure for the crea- 
tion of a beautiful song, so far as any 
intimate relationship between words 
and music is concerned. On the oth- 
er hand, a composer may use all the 
musical means at his disposal [har- 
mony, rhythm, melodic contour, dis- 
sonances, etc.] to express and en- 
hance the most subtle shades of 
meaning in the text. Hence, a knowl- 
edge and sense of musical style is 
most essential in re-creating a musi- 
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cal composition in the composer’s in- 
tent. 

In the main, these remarks apply 
primarily to compositions written in 
the so-called traditional style. The 
basic principles of interpretation are 
generally employed under parallel 
conditions in contemporary music, 
however, despite the radically 
changed idiom and more dissonant 
texture. 

No attempt is made to formulate 
how much liberty should be taken 
in applying the nuances, or the slight 
deviations from the tempo. The 
amount is determined by the pas- 


. sage in question, the point that it oc- 


cupies in the composition, its rela- 
tionship to other passages, all gov- 
erned by the taste of the performer. 
For instance, a more pronounced ri- 
tardando is applied at the end of an 
important section than at a less im- 
portant cadence. A rhythmic inflec- 
tion at the end of an antecedent 
phrase will doubtless be more subtle 
than one at the end of a con- 
sequent phrase. A nuance on the 
first note of a strong meaure will 
be more than on that of a 
weaker measure. Much depends 
upon the performer’s feeling for 
rhythmic balance as well as upon his 
taste. Some performers incline 
toward an exaggerated application of 
rhythmic nuances—feeling that un- 
less the nuance is exaggerated the 
effect is lost upon the listener. Oth- 
ers prefer a more subtle application 
of nuances—feeling that too great a 
tendency toward exaggeration leads 
to overly sentimental and even 
maudlin interpretations. 

RHYTHM IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
AND THE MOST SUBTLE ELEMENT OF 
Music and not infrequently is the 
most difficult to teach. I refer here 
not to meter, the arrangement of 
strong and weak beats in various 
metrical patterns [duple measure, 
triple measures, etc.], but to the 
larger organization of the element 
of time—the arrangement of strong 
and weak measures! in various pat- 
terns just as strong and weak beats 
are arranged in metrical patterns, 
the alternation of high points in 
phrases with lower points, the con- 
trast of stronger phrases with weak- 
er phrases, and the contrast of points 
of climax with points of greater re- 
pose. Musical rhythm may be de- 
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fined as movement or as giving a 
sense of ordered movement in time. 
Even though a student might per- 
form a composition with absolute 
metronomic accuracy, the perform- 
ance can be unrhythmic, indeed will 
be, because good musical rhythm de- 
mands a subtle fluidity rather than 
metronomic rigidity in its applica- 
tion. Parallels may be drawn from 
our spoken language to illustrate 
this point. A child, learning to read, 
usually reads unrhythmically, giving 
an equal stress as he picks out each 
word [e.g., THIS IS A CAT]. In rhyth- 
mic reading, the more important 
words are stressed in relationship 
with their degrees of importance, 
while the less important words are 
passed over more lightly and quick- 
ly. In the spoken sentence, there is 
usually a slight speeding up as the 
most important word of the sentence 
is approached and a falling off in 
tempo near the period. Because of 
their metrical organization, the par- 
allel between poetry and music is 
even more pronounced. No one who 
had any feeling for poetry would 
read Browning’s 
The year is aT the SPRING 
The pay is aT the morn, etc., 

giving an equal stress to the accent- 
ed part of each metrical foot, but 
would stress rather only those words 
or syllables which best convey the 
meaning of the text, and pass more 
lightly over the others—even though 
some might fall on the strong part of 
a metrical foot. Similarly in music, 
neither is each strong beat given an 
equal stress,” nor is each successive 
measure performed with a similar 
degree of emphasis. Rather, they are 
varied in accordance with their re- 
lative importance in the texture of 
the composition. Therefore, rhythm 
has to do with the relationship be- 
tween strong and weak measures, 
with the high points in phrases con- 
trasted with lower points, with 
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phrases of greater tension opposed 
to more restful phrases, with the 
feeling of movement to a point of 
climax followed by movement 
toward a point of repose. Rhythmic 
performance demands the achieve- 
ment of a nicety of balance between 
these elements, giving a feeling of 
continuity of movement, fluid in its 
subtle speeding up or slackening the 
pace, but avoiding any impression of 
stopping until the close of the com- 
position. 

Rhythmic figures, such as the dot- 
ted-eighth followed by a sixteenth or 
an eighth followed by two-sixteenths 
[the quarter note receiving the 
beat], are frequently given an exag- 
gerated performance in order to em- 
phasize and enhance the rhythmic 
character of the figure. The longer 
note is held slightly longer than its 
true value and the shorter note or 
notes performed correspondingly 
more quickly. As in the French 
Overture style, the dotted-eighth 
may be held even as long as a 
double-dotted-eighth, and the six- 
teenth performed as a thirty-second 
note. In sequential passages of even 
sixteenth notes, such as those fami- 
liar in many of the Handel arias and 
choruses, the first sixteenth note on 
a strong beat, or sometimes the first 
on each beat, is held slightly longer 
than the true value, and the remain- 
ing notes performed corresponding- 
ly more quickly, giving a lift and a 
lilt to the passage that it would not 
have otherwise if it were performed 
metronomically exactly. Likewise, in 
a succession of triplets, the first note 
on a strong beat is sometimes held 
slightly longer in order to enhance 
the rhythmic effect of the passage. 

A tradition of baroque and pre- 
baroque music, now largely forgot- 
ten, demanded that passages written 
as even notes of relatively short 
value [e.g., sixteenth notes when the 
quarter note received the beat] be 
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performed unevenly. In the French 
treatment of this ornament, which 
they termed notes inégales, the odd- 
numbered notes on the beat, the 
first and third, were held slightly 
longer than their true value and the 
even-numbered notes on the beat 
were shortened correspondingly. 
Farther south, the opposite manner 
of performance was preferred, and 
the odd-numbered notes on the beat 
were shortened while the even-num- 
bered notes were lengthened corre- 
spondingly. 

A GOOD FEELING FOR PHRASING IS 
ESSENTIAL FOR CONVINCING MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCE. The musical phrase, as 
is true of the language phrase, nor- 
mally begins with a certain degree of 
energy since the lungs are newly 
filled with breath. There is a gradual 
rise to the climax, followed by an 
easing of the tension as the cadence 
is approached. How much the natur- 
al rhythm of the phrase is observed 
at a cadence depends upon the con- 
text and upon the importance of the 
cadence. Too much of an easing off 
of the tempo at secondary cadences 
leads to a halting performance and a 
lack of movement as a whole. A cli- 
matic note is frequently stressed by 
holding it slightly longer than the 
normal value. Again, how much 
stress of this nature is given depends 
upon the taste of the performer and 
his feeling for musical balance. All 
undoubtedly have heard tenors who 
held a high note until the breath was 
completely gone, exhibiting a type 
of acrobatics rather than true musi- 
cal feeling. Normally, the effect of a 
rising line is intensified by a cres- 
cendo and, perhaps, a slight hasten- 
ing of the tempo, while the effect of 
a falling line is heightened by a 
slight diminuendo and, perhaps, a 
slight slackening of the tempo. Ac- 
cording to natural law, an ascending 
series of pitches gives a feeling of 
greater intensity, of crescendo, due 


to the increasing frequency of the vi- 
brations producing the tone, while 
the converse is true of a descending 
series of pitches, even though each 
tone may be evenly matched, dy- 
namically. 

Sometimes, however, it is effective 
to approach a climax of a phrase, or 
of a movement with a slight easing 
off of the tempo, having an effect 
musically similar to that of pro- 
nouncing a word or phrase more 
slowly and distinctly for emphasis or 
clarity. It might be added here, that 
while the climax note of a phrase, or 
of a composition, usually is per- 
formed at a higher dynamic level, it 
sometimes is effective to do the op- 
posite from what is normally expect- 
ed—to perform a climatic note with 
a sudden drop in intensity—a device 
which creates its impression through 
the. element of surprise, or unex- 
pectedness. Needless to say, it is a 
device which should not be used too 
frequently or indiscriminately. 

THE HARMONY OF A COMPOSITION 
FREQUENTLY PROVIDES IMPORTANT 
CLUES TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
PASSAGES. Any good composer has in 
his harmonic vocabulary certain 
chords and progressions which pro- 
vide the normal harmonic movement. 
In addition, in his vocabulary are in- 
cluded certain chords and progres- 
sions which are reserved for points 
of greater intensity, for climaxes, or 
for special coloring purposes, which 
give particular interest and emphas- 
is at that point at which they are in- 
troduced. Even so simple a device as 
a major or minor triad [say a IV 
chord, or one of the secondary 
triads] can have this effect if its use 
is reserved in this manner. Probably 
everyone is familiar with some 
American folk-songs in which the 
first portion is made up entirely of 
tonic and dominant progressions 
where, at a later passage of rising 

[Please turn to page 20] 
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CONTEMPORARY SONGS IN ENGLISH. Edited by Bernard Taylor 4 
Medium High and Medium Low voice. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. $2.0 
Mr. Taylor has made a valuable contribution to the singer's ‘repertoire ~ 
his new volume of songs by contemporary songs by American and English 
composers. A brief biographical sketch is given of each of the 16 composers. 
There are 3 pages of Hints on Singing English. The new collection should 
prove most useful and worthwhile for recital, concert and studio use. 


MORNING IN PARIS by John Duke. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 60¢ 

A delightful song for high voice. 3 pages in length. Duration | minute, 
18 seconds. Mr. Duke has chosen the poem by Robert Hillyer. Excellent for 
recital programming. 


HEAVEN-HAVEN by Celius Dougherty. Carl Fischer, Inc., N . 4 60¢ 
An unusual song, 3 pages in length. The poem by Lady M. Hopkins has 
a haunting beauty. The song is for medium voice. 


THE COURTSHIP by Hall Johnson. Bony Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 60¢ 

Here is a gay, humorous song on a negro folk- -poem. Written for 
medium voice."4 pages in length. Susstlen 1 minute. It makes a good addition 
to the baritone’s repertoire. 


RESOURCEFUL MARY by Irving Mopper, Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 60¢ 
A light rollicking encore song for medium voice. 4 pages in length. Dura- 
tion | minute, 17 seconds. 


SACRED CHORUSES 


OUR LOWLY KING. Mexican Folk Melody arranged by Paul Christiansen. 
Augsburg Publishing House. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 15 
A simple arrangement of an attractive Mexican folk tune [SATB]. 3 pages 
in length. Easy in difficulty. Normal in range and tessitura. 


LET ALL MORTAL FLESH KEEP SILENCE. Arranged by F. Meluis and 
Paul Christiansen. Augsburg Publishing House. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. l5¢ 

A_ Traditional French Melody from the 17th Century. [SATB] divisi. A 
splendid arrangement. An echo chorus may be used. 3 pages in length. 


SACRED CHORUSES 


eee” Cc AROLS arranged by Mary Elizabeth Whitner. Carl Fischer, Inc. 


75¢ 

A > collection of carols containing 13 selections for two-part chorus of 

boys or girls. Special accompaniment for instruments is provided. The carols 

are varied in musical content and text and they are well chosen from many 
sources. 


HAVE —" UPON ME, O GOD by C. Wesley Anderson. C. C. Birchard 

& Co., Boston, Mass. 20¢ 

An anthem written in English semi-motet manner. To be sung in a cappella 
style. Medium in difficulty, normal in range. 


IMMORTAL, INVISIBLE arranged by G. Winston Cassler. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 0¢ 
A broad stately setting of the Welsh hymn tune for TTBB. Arranged in 

a cappella style. Should be very effective. 


WHEN GOD MADE HIS EARTH by Leland B. Sateren. Augsburg Publishing 
House. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
A lovely simple setting of a Christmas poem by Melva Rarem tSATBY 
2 pages in length. 


LOOK FROM THY SPHERE by E. A. Hovdesven. J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. 20¢ 
The composer has chosen Bryant's noble text. A fine setting in unison till 
the last 4 measures. Organ accompaniment is provided. 


THE GODLY STRANGER by G. Winston Casser. Augsburg ee 

House, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 18¢ 

A delightful and unusual Christmas anthem for SATB. 5 pages in length, 
medium in difficulty. The composer secures interesting harmonic effects. 


SOON I WILL BE DONE. Negro Spiritual arranged by Walter Ehret. Elkan- 
Vogel Co., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 25¢ 

A fine arrangement for SATB with piano accompaniment. 7 pages in 
length. Brilliant and effective climax. Medium in difficulty. 
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MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS OF NATS! 


Do you know that....... 


YOU can send at least one non-member Bulletin 
subscription in only a few minutes time? 


YOU can interest your college or university library in 
subscribing? Inform the librarian that articles 
now appearing in The Bulletin will be listed in 
Music Index. 


YOU can show a copy to your public school vocal 
director, or church choir director, and ask for 
a subscription? 


YOU can—and should spread the word to your senior 
voice students, and ask them to subscribe? 


Non-member subscriptions mean that many persons 
[not eligible for NATS membership] will become 
acquainted with the educational program of our 
Association; they will benefit in countless ways by 
study of The Bulletin. 


EDUCATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Send all non-member subscriptions to the Circulation 
Manager, Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


FOUR ISSUES FOR $2.50! 


Anyone wishing non-member subscription blanks, 
please write to the Circulation Manager, or to your 
Regional Governor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ... 


[Continued from page 6] 


barren than that which recognizes no obligation and 
feels no gratitude. 

Looking still further into the future, there appears 
on the calendar the Christmas and the New Year holi- 
day season. This is a joyful time of doing, giving, and 
receiving. I wish for each of us the things that our 
hearts most deeply desire in rich and abundant mea- 
sure. May your Christmas season be a merry and 
satisfying experience and your New Year be filled with 
happiness and success in the deepest and truest sense. 


P.S. Still further in the future—even into the year 
of 1957—I see our convention dates, January 29, 30, 
31, and February 1. This meeting will be held in the 
beautiful city of Buffalo, New York and we will want 
to share with you the good things in store for us there. 
Now don’t say, “I can’t come because they changed 
the dates. I always liked the Christmas week best.” 
Remember that many members have wished for a 
change in dates for a long time, but still they have 
come. Let’s all do our very best to make this a large 
and exciting convention.—E.C.T. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 9] 


at Winston-Salem, N. C. It opened with 
the morning session on the new Wake 
Forest College campus, where our genial 
hosts were Mr. Thane McDonald and Dr. 
Clifford Bair. 

At the first session, Mrs. Nell Starr 
{Salem College] gave an interesting paper 
on Planning the Student Recital. This 
precipitated a discussion of problems in 
planning student recitals. Various mem- 
bers brought student programs with them 
and these were displayed and examined. 
A business meeting, presided over by 
President Dan Vornholt—lunch in the 
Wake Forest cgfeteria—and a guided tour 
of the Wake Forest College campus 
closed the morning session. 

The afternoon meeting was held at Salem 

College with Mr. Paul Peterson and Mrs. 
Nell Starr of the Voice Department acting 
as host and hostess. We were delightfully 
entertained by the Women’s Ensemble 
under the direction of Paul Peterson. It 
was interesting to see him work on vocal 
techniques essential to an effective choral 
tone and blend. These techniques were 
selected from his textbook Natural Sing- 
ing and Expressive Conducting. The re- 
sults achieved in beautiful — free — re- 
sonant tone-quality and diction were evi- 
denced in the group of songs which they 
sang. 
Coffee and Moravian sugar cake were 
served in the Student Lounge. The Singer 
of the Year auditions were held in Mem- 
orial Hall, Dr. Joel Carter presiding. Af- 
ter the auditions, we went back to the 
Student Lounge to examine a display of 
selected recital songs, the courtesy of the 
Separk Music Company of Winston-Sa- 
lem. 

A delicious banquet, served in the Sa- 
lem College Club Dining Room, closed 
the day’s activities. Walter Golde [Chapel 
Hill] was scheduled to speak on Thoughts 
on the Philosophy of Singing. Because of 
illness, he could not attend, but sent his 
paper which was read by Dr. Joel Car- 
ter. Those present were so impressed 
with it that they voted unanimously to 
send it, as well as the paper given at the 
morning session by Mrs. Nell Starr, to THE 
Buttetin for publication. 

We left—feeling deeply grateful to our 
fellow members of Wake Forest College 
and Salem College for planning such a 
pleasant, profitable, and inspiring day. 
Our congratulations to Miss Radiana Paz- 
mor of Converse College, Spartansburg, 
S. C., who was on leave last year study- 
ing at Boston University where she re- 
ceived the Master’s degree in Vocal 
Therapy. We missed her greatly and 
were happy to welcome her back. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

The St. Louis District Chapter opened 
its season on September 30th. A prospec- 
tus of the complete year’s programs had 
been sent to all members early in Sep- 
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tember. This will be the second year with 
Weldon Whitlock as president. Mr. Whit- 
lock announced at this meeting that, in- 
stead of having the students of various 
teachers sing at the meetings, he had 
asked the teachers to sing and that all 
had agreed to do so. Mr. Whitlock spoke 
on the subject Singers—Yesterday and 
Today, illustrating his comparisons with 
records from his own collection. 

Mr. Leslie Chabay, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, sang a number of selec- 
tions by composers prior to Bach. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Ronald Arnatt. 
Mrs. Mildred Haas then sang arias by 
Handel and Puccini, and a charming num- 
ber by Amy Worth. She was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Garland Young at the piano. 
The hostesses, Mrs. Weldon Whitlock, Mrs. 
Catherine Cowan, and Miss Birdie Hilb 
served most delightful refreshments. 
There were 25 members present. The 
Chapter has lost a most valuable mem- 
ber in Mr. Rolland Plasterer, who has 
accepted a position in the public schools 
of Roanoke, Virginia. 

Six new memberships have been sent to 
National Headquarters. [Epiror’s NOorE: 
If the other 28 chapters would duplicate 
this, we could have an increase of 168 
members overnight.] Our new officers for 
the coming year are: President, Weldon 
Whitlock; Vice-president, Mrs. Catherine 
Cowan; Secretary, Mrs. Frances Wilson; 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Kaye Shanahan. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The South Carolina Chapter held its 
Fall Meeting at Converse College in the 
newly converted Gwathmey Hall on 
Saturday, October 7, 1956, with registra- 
tion beginning at 2:00 P.M. Mrs. Lester H. 
Collom, president, welcomed back to the 
Chapter, Miss Radiana Pazmor, who has 
returned to Converse College as professor 
of voice after her year’s study in vocal 
therapy at Boston. Dr. Milton Moore, who 
has returned to Newberry College after 
an absence for further study, also was 
welcomed back to the S. C. Chapter. 

It was the pleasure of the Chapter to 
hear a report of Miss Pazmor’s study and 
to observe a demonstration lesson with 
one of her students. Miss Jean Layton, 
medical-surgical instructor at the Spar- 
tanburg General Hospital, presented a 
most informative lecture on the Physi- 
ology of Singing. 

A vocal clinic was conducted by Mr. 
Arnold Putman of Woman's College Music 
Department. The panel consisted of Mrs. 
Esther Coulange of Winthrop College and 
Miss Grace Levinson of Bob Jones Uni- 
versity. 

Members attended a dinner at the 
Cleveland Hotel where Mrs. Joyce Hobbs 
introduced Miss Anneliese Schoeber of 
Lubeck, Germany, who is a voice major 
at Converse College. Miss Schoeber pre- 
sented a group of songs in her native 
tongue. 

New officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Miss Grace Levin- 

[Please turn to page 19] 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
VOCAL COURSE 


Edited by Bernard Whitefield 


The basic fundamentals of voice cul- 

ture now presented in separate vol- 

umes for high and low women's voices, 
and high and low men's voices 


Soprano Book ...... $2.00 


for Coloratura, Dramatic & Lyric 
Sopranos 


Contralto Book ..... 2.00 


for Mezzo-sopranos & Contraltos 


Tenor Book ........ 2.00 


for Dramatic & Lyric Tenors 


for Baritones, Bass Baritones, Bassos 


The renowned soprano, Estelle Lieb- 
ling, vocal teacher and lecturer, has 
set down, for the benefit and guid- 
ance of teachers and students alike, 
her ideas and teaching methods of 
tone production, technique through 
vocalises, and elements of diction in 
English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish. 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 
Chappell & Co., Inc. 


RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


American Composers 
Distinguished Songs 
of 


Special Teaching and 
Concert Value 


from 
The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild 
Contest Winners 


CHILDREN ON A HILL 
Edwin Fissinger 


A SONG OF PRAISE 
Raymond McFeeters 


SONG OF INNOCENCE 
Paul Nordoff 


All winning songs of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild contest pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Complete list available from 
secretary, George E. Luntz, 432 So. 
Loomis St., Naperville, Illinois. 
Other song lists, general and for 
special occasions, also available from 
secretary at $1.00 for complete set. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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DISC 


DISCUSSION 


LA BOHEME, PUCCINI 
Victoria de los Angeles and Lucine 


Amara, sopranos; Jussi Bijoerling, 
tenor; Robert Merrill, baritone; Gior- 
gio Tozzi, bass; with Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the RCA Victor 
Orchestra and Chorus. [RCA Victor, 
LM-6042] 

Run-of-the-mill productions of La Bo- 
heme are so readily accepted by the pub- 
lic that a performance like this one comes 
as a testimony to the true greatness of 
Puccini. Victoria de los Angeles is a per- 
fect Mimi and Jussi Bjoerling is fluent 
and ingratiating as Rudolfo. 

Two young Met stars ascendent, Lucine 
Amara and Giorgio Tozzi, do themselves 
proud. 


LA TRAVIATA, VERDI 
Rosanna Carteri, soprano; Cesare Val- 
letti, tenor; Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone; Pierre Monteux, conducting the 
Rome Opera House Orchestra and 
Chorus. [RCA Victor, LM-6040] 

La Traviata is a tragedy in the classic 
sense, that granted the purple premises 
of the first act, the drama moves inexor- 
ably to disaster in the last act. In order 
that the listener may appreciate its liter- 
ary origin, Victor has included in the 
first edition a deluxe volume of Camille, 
the novel by Dumas, fils. Here, in the 
mauve logic of a young man glamorizing 
his love for a real life demi-mondaine, 
the ledger is summed up again and again, 
a different way each time, always arriv- 
ing at bankruptcy. Incidentally (to pique 
your curiosity), several details are too 
shocking for the opera version. 

This is the first Italian opera to be re- 
corded by Pierre Monteux. The singers 
and orchestra are exemplary. 


MANON, MASSENET 

Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; 
Henri Legay, tenor; Michel Dens, 
baritone; Jean Borthayre, bass; Pierre 
Monteux, conducting the Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Theatre National de 
l’Opera-Comique. [RCA Victor, LM- 
6402] 

The prototype frequently referred to in 
Camille is Manon, and it may well be that 
the one story is as autobiographical for 
Abbe Prevost as the other is for Dumas, 
fils. Is is merely a coincidence that this 
is the only other opera recorded under the 
baton of Pierre Monteux? 

In any case we have here a perfect 
match for the Traviata just reviewed, with 
the chorus and orchestra of the Opera- 
Comique, and all the principals (except 
the incomparable Victoria de los Angeles) 
members of that company. Henri Legay’s 
voice is pure sweetness, yet capable of 
great intensity. 
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The work is done in the original opera- 
comique style, with many spoken lines. 
Far from detracting, this adds greatly to 
the realism, and makes the arias and en- 
sembles all the lovlier. 


SCENES FROM SALOME AND ELEKTRA, 

RICHARD STRAUSS 
Inge Borkh and Frances Yeend, so- 
pranos; Paul Schoeffler, bass; Fritz 
Reiner, conducting the Chorus from 
the Lyric Theatre and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. [RCA Victor, 
LM-6047] 

Climaxing the list of unconventional 
women represented in the operas released 
just at this time are “Salome” and “Elek- 
tra.” With them Strauss began an amazing 
series of operas, most of which are named 
for their feminine protagonists, but none 
so gory nor so sordid as the first two. 

The reigning queen in this dynasty is 
Inge Borkh. Fritz Reiner and the Chicago 
Symphony provide the wild, orgiastic or- 
chestration above which soars her power- 
ful and expressive voice. 

On the fourth side of the two discs is 
the suite from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
which is part of the larger work, Ariadne 
auf Naxos. 


DON PASQUALE, DONIZETTI 
Bruna Rizzoli, soprano; Giuseppi Val- 
dengo, baritcne; Renato Capecchi, 
bass; Petre Munteanu, tenor; Frances- 
co Molinari-Pradelli, conducting the 
Choir and Orchestra of Teatro di San 
Carlo de Napoli. {Epic, SC-6016] 

In light-hearted contrast to the dramas 
of femmes fatales, Epic offers two come- 
dies. Don Pasquale addresses itself at 
some length to the premise that there’s 
no fool like an old fool, especially when 
everyone else in the cast conspires braz- 
enly to prove it. All this is as good an 
excuse as any for some of Donizetti’s most 
ingratiating melodies. 

Renato Capecchi, buffo basso, is the 
fatuous bachelor. Giuseppi Valdengo 
handsomely sings the part of the friend 
who tricks him. Bruna Rizzoli sings all the 
bravura as if it were easy, and Petre 
Munteanu languishes in the best tenor 
tradition. 


REQUIEM MASS IN D MINOR, K. 626, 

MOZART 
Irmgard Seefried, soprano; Jennie 
Tourel, alto; Leopold Simoneau, ten- 
or; William Warfield, bass; Bruno 
Walter, conducting Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
and the Westminster Choir, John Fin- 
ley Williamson, director. [Columbia, 
ML-5012] 

Of all the recent Mozart recordings, 
perhaps the most fitting memorial is the 
Requiem Mass, and Bruno Walter could 
hardly be surpassed as the conductor. The 
New York Philharmonic and the West- 
minster Choir produce a noble and gener- 
ous tone and the fine quartet is well dis- 
ciplined, though baritone William War- 
field may not be the best choice for the 
bass part. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE BARTERED BRIDE, 
SMETANA 
Hilde Zadek, soprano; Hans Hopf, 
tenor; Otto Edelmann, bass; Wilhelm 
Loibner, conducting the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. [Epic, LC-3181] 

A justly large part of the disc is or- 
chestral, the colorful overture and the 
rustic ballet interludes. But the vocal 
selections are disappointing, because while 
the three soloists are tops in the operatic 
world, more singers are really needed. 
The numbers which are included, how- 
ever, are delightful. 


FAMOUS MOZART ARIAS 
Leopold Simoneau, tenor; Ilse Hol- 
weg, soprano; Bernard Paumgartner, 
conducting the Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra. [Epic, LC-3262] 

Leopold Simoneau, tenor of the Re- 
quiem reviewed above, can be heard at 
greater length on the first side of this 
enjoyable Epic disc. His liquid voice is 
most admirable in the lyric selections, and 
well suited to Mozart, who seldom de- 
mands much fire in a tenor voice. 

Equally in the style of the composer, 
but fulfilling the even greater technical 
requirements of the soprano concert arias, 
is Ilse Hollweg on the other side. This is 
one of the best records of its kind. 


A TENOR ON THE HIGH C’S 
Kurt Baum with orchestra. [Allegro- 
Royale, LP 1582] 

The disc includes unquestionably more 
high C’s than can be had anywhere else 
for the same money. There are six in one 
aria, and in another the high tone is held 
for eleven seconds—two seconds longer, 
we are told, than Caruso once recorded 
the same syllable in a shameless moment. 

The jacket also states that the album 
“is not intended as a stunt,” honest it 
does, but it is hardly as good artistically 
as it is statistically. 


A PICNIC CANTATA, PAUL BOWLES 
Gold and Fizdale, duo-pianists; Gloria 
Davy and Martha Flowers, sopranos; 
Mareda Gaither, mezzo-soprano; 
Gloria Wynder, contralto; Al Howard, 
percussion. [Columbia, ML-5068] 

In our frosting-on-the-cake department 
we are serving Paul Bowles’ hamburgers 
and potato chips. This happily American 
piece is for an unusual combination of 
musical forces by no means impossible 
to assemble for a recital. 

The four ladies of this recording cope 
rather well with the diction difficulties, 
but you'll be glad all of James Schuyler’s 
words are printed on the jacket. Gold and 
Fizdale also play sparkingly on the other 
side, Sonata for Two Pianos (1953) by 
Francis Poulenc. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 17] 


son, Bob Jones University; Vice-president, 
Dr. Milton Moore, Newberry College; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ivah Dickson, 
Greenville, S. C. 


TWIN CITIES 


The first meeting of the Twin Cities’ 
Chapter this year was held at the home 
of our president, Philip Gustafson, on 
September 15th. This was the time to 
prepare for the coming year, and en- 
thusiasm ran high among our members. 
Everyone was eager to get started work- 
ing together again. Programs for our 
meetings were discussed thoroughly, and 
it was thought best to have a _ special 
program chairman for each meeting. The 
following members were chosen as these 
chairmen: John Thut, Harold Brundin, 
Oliver Mogek and Maria Montana. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Philip Gustafson; Vice-presi- 
dent, Oliver Mogck; Secretary, Elsa Lar- 
son; Treasurer, Florence Claus, and Board 
Member, John Thut. Members of our 
chapter are particularly anxious to pro- 
mote the NATS organization so everyone 
is on the alert for prospective members. 
We all realize a chapter must always keep 
growing to progress from year to year. 

Our first program meeting was an In- 
ternational Party held at the home of 
Maria Montana on October 20th. We had 
a fine attendance of members as well as 
several guests, all of whom enjoyed com- 
ing to this lovely home. Many of our 
members had taken trips abroad during 
the past year so the theme for the evening 
was of international interest. Beautiful 
pictures were shown with explanations 
and also travel talks were given by other 
members. We were all inspired to say the 
least. 

Refreshments served by some of the 
wives of our group were most interesting 
and delicious. The foods were prepared to 
particularly portray some of our foreign 
neighbors. Of course, the smorgosbord of 
the Scandinavian countries was very 
much in evidence. As anyone can con- 
clude, the International Party was a brilli- 
ant success. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The first meeting of the new season was 
held on October 14th in the studio of our 
president, James L. McLain, at American 
University. It opened with a glowing 
tribute to our lately deceased Gilderoy 
Scott by Mr. McLain who promised to 
tarry on with the ideals and progressive 
ideas in our chapter so conspicuously 
established by Gilderoy, the organizer of 
our group here. 

The former music critic of THE WasH- 
INGTON Star, Alice Eversman, will be 
asked, for our next meeting, to review the 
teceent Friday Morning Music Club 
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Awards in voice, in which the Gilderoy 
Scott Memorial prize of $300.00 was won 
by Robert Moulson [Atlanta, Georgia], a 
pupil of Frederick Jagel. He is a tenor. 
The $1000.00 prize went to Robert Kerns, 
a baritone from Utica, Michigan. At pres- 
ent, he is the soloist with the U. S. Air 
Force Band and The Singing Sergeants. 
Kerns, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, was a pupil of Arthur Hackett, 
Chase Baromeo, and coached opera with 
Jos. Blatt. By the way, the Gilderoy Scott 
Memorial Fund checks are still rolling in 
from far and near to the Friday Morning 
Music Club Foundation Awards—so that 
it will be possible to grant a later prize. 
A program on repertoire is planned by 
John Yard, and a review of the Saturday 
Evening Post article by Jan Peerce will 
be given by Vera Ross at an early date. 
The meeting closed with a tea.## 


TINGLEY..... 
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uted, which should be most helpful 
to us all. 

Now, don’t go ’way! Furthermore, 
don’t plan to leave the convention 
early. Two of the most interesting 
sessions occur after lunch on Fri- 
day. Norman Dello Joio, eminent 
composer, whose voice you have 
heard often at intermission time on 
the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, 
is to speak to us on “The Inspiration 
of the Poet to the Composer.” Two 
of Buffalo’s best will sing groups of 
his songs with the composer at the 
piano. Our final event will be the 
last session of “Teaching Approach” 
with questions from the floor. We 
hope that the friendly arguments 
will fly so thick and fast that you 
will forget to go home, and that 
you'll hate to sing “Auld Lang 
Syne” at four o’clock—or there- 
abouts. 

So there, my good friends, is the 
program! We believe it will be the 
best ever. Omnis Natsia in duo par- 
tis divisa est—that is, the do’s and 
don’ts. The do’s are those who give 
of their interest and effort, and reap 
the rich rewards that NATS can 
give. They will be in Buffalo if they 
have to travel by pogo-stick. To the 
rest of you, this is an appeal; we 
want to see you in Buffalo! Come— 
and see for yourself what a NATS 
convention is like, and what it can 
do for you. 

In planning this program, I have 
had the inestimable help of President 


Toren and a wonderful committee, 
comprised of these members: 
Charles Pearson, Boston, Co-Chair- 
man; Madeliene King Bartell, West- 
field, New Jersey; Herbert Beattie, 
Buffalo; Hadley Crawford, Indian- 
ola, Iowa; Joel Carter, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; George Cox, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin; Melvin Geist, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; and Louise Sleep, Buf- 
falo. To all these good people, my 
heartiest thanks! 

See you in Buffalo—Jan. 29th!¢¢ 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 


Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] 

First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] 


Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
for the Training of Teachers of 
Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 


(.03) 


(.03) 


Public»Schools] (.10) 
The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 

Song List for Sundays, beginning 

with the Advent Season] (.10) 
‘Course Outline Methods of 

Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Hap.ey R. Crawrorp, COLLEGE, 
InDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 


ATTENTION 


Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secre- 
tary Hadley R. Crawford, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, who will in 
turn notify all offices concerned. 
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[Continued from page 11] 


of the congregation and sing for the 
pure love and enjoyment of singing? 
Have you ever heard an English 
congregation in a great cathedral 
singing a single melodic line against 
the contrapuntal accompaniment of 
a great organ? Have you ever heard 
a simple, unaffected hymn sung by 
a small but fervent congregation 
whose hearts and ears were so in 
tune that it became a thing of such 
beauty that the Divine PRESENCE 
made itself felt? I have had these 
thrills, but they are isolated cases 
indeed. Congregational singing, 


which was meant by Luther and 
the other great founders of the 
Protestant movements as an emo- 
tional and spiritual contribution to 
the divine services by the congrega- 
tion, has resolved itself in most cases 


into a few brave souls straining to 
sing for the whole congregation, a 
few less brave—valiantly attempting 
to aid them, and the large mass of 
mumblers who, unfortunately, nev- 
er reach the goal of satisfaction that 
comes from singing a single musical 
line beautifully. 

In the smaller congregations, 
there seldom is a balance of parts 
to make four-part singing effective; 
the hymns are not arranged always 
in a tessitura that suits the voices 
of the congregation, and the result 
is that the congregation, realizing a 
lack of ability to cope with the 
hymn, soon disavows all need and 
responsibility for singing. The organ 
overwhelms the voices, there is oft- 
en no sense of direction and, losing 
faith and confidence in itself, the 
congregation leaves the singing to 
the choir. 


What can be done? Dr. Paul Pet- 
erson suggests that the melodic line 
be written alone on one page to per- 
mit unison singing of the congrega- 
tion in a range that is comfortable. 
The four-part arrangement would 
be available also on the opposite 
page for the larger congregations, 
with organ modulations written to 
facilitate the sequential use of both 
arrangements when desired. Use of 
larger print, of both music and 
words, is another solution to make 
reading easier for the congregation. 
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With today’s stress on the Junior 
Choir, the Youth Choir, the Young 
Peoples Choir and, finally, the Adult 
Choir, with their accompanying 
training and direction, we should 
have a congregation of readers and 
singers in the not too distant future. 
In the meantime, what is to be done 
for the non-vocal part of the con- 
gregation? We have choir rehears- 
als; why not have congregational 
rehearsals—say, once a month, in 
which some of the fundamentals of 
music are taught, in which the aver- 
age person is taught or re-taught 
how to sight-read, where the simple 
precepts of correct breathing and 
tone production are presented, and 
through these means build a sense 
of security and adequacy in the con- 
gregation. Thus a deeper spiritual 
experience can be recaptured by the 
congregation in resuming its right- 
ful place in the divine service. 

With schools and private teachers 
aiding the church and its director, 
the entire church from congregation 
to pastor should become vitalized 
musically. Once again, here is a sug- 
gestion! Developing the idea that 
not all the best voices belong in the 
choir, (1) the younger voices in 
training, (2) the middle-aged who 
no longer have time for choir, and 
(3) the older voices who have been 
well-trained through choir routine 
can be persuaded to become the 
backbone of the singing congrega- 
tion, in most cases, by appealing to 
their sense of duty and obligation. 
Through elevating congregational 
singing to the level for which it was 
intended, it will be as vitally im- 
portant to be a leading member of 
that group as to be a member of the 
smaller choir. 

Let us abolish also the dragging, 
impossibly slow-moving perform- 
ance of some churches, and bring 
them back to a tempo that allows 
musical singing of a complete phrase 
with an ease and comfort that per- 
mits the true emotional content of 
the text to be realized. I am against 
swinging the hymns; rather let mu- 
sical taste determine the singing 
tempo to arrive at a mature under- 
standing of the text and music 
which, when properly treated, can 
only enhance the service. Let’s not 
take the Psalms too literally and 
continue to make a joyful noise unto 


the Lord—rather let us sing unto the 
Lord a new song! 


Today, we are striving in America 
for complete racial integration. Why 
not abolish our carefully constructed 
walls of musical prejudice and seg- 
regation at the same time. Why 


‘aren’t the great Lutheran hymns, 


the works of Bach and Handel, the 
beautiful religious settings of the 
sixteenth century Elizabethan com- 
posers, the French Protestant move- 
ment, the fervently religious works 
of the great Catholic writers, the 
emotional depths of Hebrew chant, 
the Russian choral literature, the 
Welsh chorale, the great hymns of 
Wesley and Calvin, the Baptist 
hymnal, the early and modern works 
of American writers, the Negro 
spiritual, the humble religious folk 
song, the masses, motets, and the 
oratorios all as serviceable and 
usable in one church as in another? 
Can we not begin to desegregate 
the vast jumble of music and inte- 
grate the best of all music, and start 
toward having a serious religious 
music that contributes its full value 
to all? Only by choosing the best of 
all religious literature can we ar- 
rive at music that is worthy in the 
worship of God as an integral part 
of the divine service. Let us find 
music for our church service that is 
as honestly sacred, and as emotion- 
ally profound and mature as religion 


itself!tt 


SCHNELKER..... 


[Continued from page 15) 


interest, the subdominant harmony 
is introduced with a very pro- 
nounced effect. In more serious mu- 
sic, the reserved materials are usual- 
ly somewhat more complex, consist- 
ing of the less common seventh 
chords, altered chords—either triads 
or seventh chords, the diminished- 
seventh chord, the Neapolitan-sixth 
chord, and the various forms of the 
augmented-sixth chord. These are 
usually reserved for the more im- 
portant structural points in a com- 
position, for climaxes, for special 
coloring purposes, or to give particu- 
lar emphasis to a certain mood, in- 
dicating those places where dynamic 
and/or rhythmic nuances may be in- 


troduced." 
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Modulations, particularly modula- 
tions to the more remote keys or 
sudden unexpected modulations, 
frequently mark spots of heightened 
tension or, on the other hand, points 
of particular repose and softness, and 
these call for more general rhythmic 
and/or dynamic nuances. For in- 
stance, SCHUBERT is fond of shifting 
from the tonic key to a key a major 
third below the tonic, for example 
from C major to A-flat major. The 
second key center, the lowered sub- 
mediant relationship, has a very soft 
and feminine effect in relationship 
to the tonic, and a softer dynamic 
level and, perhaps, a slightly slower 
tempo is indicated to the performer 
to create the effect of the intended 
mood. 

Chromaticism, too, frequently 
plays an important roll in indicating 
the interpretation of a composition. 
In earlier music, and also with 
many more recent composers, the 
use of chromaticism was reserved 
for more expressive passages or 
compositions. In that event, a great 
deal of chromaticism implied a tem- 
po slower than for a composition 
written largely in diatonic style with 
the normal pattern of modulations to 
the related keys. Isolated chromatic 
notes in a texture generally imply a 
heightened tension. In fact, an old 
rule—formulated by Cart PHILLIP 
EMMANUEL BacH — states specifi- 
cally that any chromatic note [i.e., 
one not belonging in the key of the 
| moment] should be given a stress in 
performance. 

Dissonances provide some of the 
most obvious clues to the interpreta- 
tion of music written in the iradi- 
tional period. Dissonance was intro- 
duced primarily for its effect on the 
emotions, creating a feeling of ten- 
sion, of heightened emotional excite- 
ment which is relieved as the disson- 
ance is resolved to a consonance, 
which gives a feeling of relative re- 
pose. The composer of the period 
attempted to achieve a nicety of bal- 
ance between the consonant and the 
dissonant relationships in accordance 
with the mood he was attempting to 
create. Dissonances provide a means 
of attaining the most profound musi- 
tal expressiveness. 

Dissonances fall into two general 
dlassifications, ornamental or sec- 
wdary dissonances and primary dis- 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Josef Schnelker, Mus. 
M., is Professor of Organ and Theory in the 
College of Music at Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. Many readers will remember 
his “‘Musicianship for the Singer,’’ published 
in the November 1955 Bulletin. The current 
opus, given in lecture at the 1956 NATS Sum- 
mer Workshop, July 30-August 3, Willamette 
University, extends the theme to include the 
frequently neglected subtleties of performance. 


sonances. The former are written as 
relatively short note-values, usually 
less than half a beat, and are intro- 
duced primarily for their ornamental 
effect. In this group of dissonances 
are included the majority of passing- 
tones, upper and lower neighbor- 
tones, free neighbor-tones, escape 
tones, anticipations, changing-note 
figures, etc. In keeping with their 
ornamental character, these secon- 
dary dissonances are usually per- 
formed somewhat lightly and, some- 
times somewhat more quickly than 
their notated value in order to em- 
phasize their relationship with the 
more important chord tones which 
they embellish. Occasionally, pass- 
ing tones, or other of these orna- 
mental dissonances, are given great- 
er rhythmic weight by being written 
in somewhat longer note-values, 
holding for half a beat or more and 
these, consequently, are given some- 
what greater stress in performance. 
Normally, secondary or ornamental 
dissonances are weak rhythmically, 
falling only on the weak part of a 
beat or on the weak beat. 

Primary dissonances, including 
chiefly the suspension and the ap- 
poggiatura’ are strong rhythmically, 
falling on the strong beat or the 
strong part of the beat, and are in- 
troduced primarily for their strong 
emotional effect. These are the dis- 
sonances to which the older writers 
on performance referred when they 
formulated the basic rule that dis- 
sonance is stressed in performance. 
This stress may be either dynamic 
or agogic, or a combination of the 
two. The suspension is found less 
frequently, perhaps, in the solo line 
in solo vocal literature, but its ore- 
sence in the accompaniment can pro- 
vide a point of heightened intensity 
of which the sensitive soloist must 
be aware. More frequently, suspen- 


sions occur in polyphonic choral tex- 
ture in which they provide probably 
the most important expressive dis- 
sonances. 

The appoggiatura provides the 
most important expressive disson- 
ance in solo vocal literature. Not 
only does it occur relatively fre- 
quently during the course of a com- 
position, but in many instances, it al- 
so marks the most intense climax of 
a work. In more romantic vocal com- 
positions, the appoggiatura not in- 
frequently is notated as a longer 
value than the note of resolution 
[e.g., heightening considerably the 
intensity of the expression]. The ap- 
poggiatura is normally given a stress, 
either agogically or dynamically, or 
both, to intensify the emotional ef- 
fect. The frequency of its appearance 
in solo literature provides innumer- 
able occasions for constantly vary- 
ing and more or less subtle dynamic 
and agogic nuances. 

These are some of the more im- 
portant factors which determine the 
interpretation of a musical composi- 
tion, enabling the performer to re- 
create a vital expression of the com- 
poser’s intent as indicated by the 
symbols of the score. Interpretation 
is not making crescendos and dimin- 
uendos, accelerandos and ritard- 
andos arbitrarily at the whim of the 
performer. Rather, it is a bringing 
of a composer’s work to vitality and 
life by imaginatively reading his 
signs and symbols in the notes on 
the page and reproducing them into 
an intense, but balanced musical ex- 
pressiveness.{{ 


1. The relationship of strong and weak measures 
is rarely discussed in our textbooks on music. The 
rate of harmonic change is an important although 
by no means the only factor in the relationship. A 
harmony of one measure held into a second makes 
the second measure weak. A_ strong chord is a 
measure moving to a weaker chord in the next 
makes the second weaker. See Walter Piston’s 
Harmony. 

2. A stress may be achieved either dynamically— 
by the louder performance of a note or passage, 
or agogically—by holding a note slightly longer than 
its normal value, or playing a passage slightly more 
slowly, or by a combination of both. In some per- 
forming media, notably harpsichord and organ, only 
the agogic stress is generally available. 

$. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the present century, a freer use of seventh 
chords and of chromatically altered chords became a 
part of the composer's normal vocabulary. Hence, 
the composer was forced to find either more com- 
plex or different sonorities to be reserved for points 
of heightened interest, or to substitute some other 
method for this traditional approach to composition. 


4. I speak of the appoggiatura in the eighteenth 
century sense, as a dissonance having rhythmic 
weight, falling on a strong beat, or strong part of 
a beat, and resolving by step on a weaker beat, or 
weak part of a beat. It may be prepared as a suspen- 
sion on a weak beat but, unlike the suspension, is 
sounded again as a dissonance on the beat. 
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N Novemser 14, ten voice stu- 

dents left a Southwest Regional 
NATS Convention $600.00 richer. 
An additional ten had won scholar- 
ships and gift certificates, a total of 
several hundred dollars. 

These and another hundred stu- 
dents had participated in the Fifth 
Annual NATS Southwest. Regional 
Contest. They returned to their 
homes talking of satisfaction gained 
from demanding performances; of an 
enthusiastic desire to return to 
study; and the enrichment of many 
new friends, both students and 
teachers. Their sincerity was attest- 
ed by the fact that many were re- 
turning for the second, third, or 
fourth year. 

This contest didn’t just happen! 
Perhaps the pioneer spirit charac- 


the 


terized by the six-gun, the rustic 
cabin, and the covered wagon, is re- 
incarnated today in the Fine Arts. 
In answer to Mr. Pearson’s request 
in the October BuLLETIN for sugges- 
tions for local contests below the 
level of Singer of the Year, the 
Southwest Region offers a_blue- 
print not taken from the theoreti- 
cal drawing-board. It comes from a 
working and_ growing actuality 
which has proven itself, and can now 
take its place as one of the outstand- 
‘ing opportunities for young singers 
in the entire country. 

_ When this area became the NATS 
Southwest Region, regional officers 
became increasingly concerned over 
the fact that good members were 
hard to find, and seemed to be hard- 
er to keep. Tangible benefits ap- 
peared to be four issues a year, con- 
taining good but remote material, as 
far as local needs were concerned, 
For half-a-dozen NATS members to 
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meet might mean a total of thou- 
sands of miles of travel. Without per- 
sonal contact, confidence, friendship, 
and mutual growth, it seemed im- 
possible to maintain an organization, 
however worthy. 

Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Southwest 
Regional Governor during this per- 
iod of painful evaluation, is the 
person perhaps almost solely respon- 
sible for the injection of new life 
into the ailing infant. In 1952, he or- 
ganized the first of the Southwest 
Regional Student Auditions. Person- 
ally underwriting the prize money, 
amounting to several hundred dol- 
lars, and donating space in THE 
SOUTHWESTERN MusICIAN, a maga- 
zine which he owned at this time, 
Dr. Harlan planned and carried to 
successful completion the first con- 


Wendell L. Osborn 


test of this nature and scope to be 
conducted in the southwest. Con- 
ceived in conjunction with the Reg- 
ional Convention, the competition 
created a double billing which ex- 
perience has proven was a highly 
successful concept. The first NATS 
contest, held in Dallas in March, 
1952, drew some 80 contestants, stu- 
dents of members throughout this 
region. The entrance fee of $6.00 was 
sufficient to cover the awards and 
expenses, and the gamble paid off. 
Illness prevented further leader- 
ship by Dr. Harlan. The task was 
assumed by Henry Hobart, Regional 
Governor through 1955, and Mrs. 
Vera Neilson, the present Regional 
Governor. In 1953, the convention 
and contest were held in Oklahoma 
City. Since that time they have been 
held on the campus of Texas State 
College for Women, in Denton. 
The first contests were college lev- 
el, with men’s and women’s divisions. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Wendell L. Osborn re. 
ceived his Mus. B. degree in Voice from De. 
Pauw University, and his Mus. M., from Chicago 
Musical College, under Richard DeYoung, ap. 
pearing in numerous opera, oratorio and con. 
cert performances. 

Since 1948 he has been head of the Voice 
Department of the School of Fine Arts of 
Southwestern University, in Georgetown, Texas, 
He remains active in concert and oratorio work, 
and is baritone soloist in a large metropolitan 
church. He organized and directs an opera 
workshop. He has been an active participant in 
NATS summer workshops. This year, he is 
chairman of the Southwest Region Student Con. 
tests. 

He is steadily gaining recognition as a com. 
poser, working in the areas of art song, sacred 
solo, and cantata. 


Increasing interest and success op- 
ened the door to high school stu- 
dents, again with boys’ and girls’ di- 
visions. The national Singer of the 
Year contest in 1955 added another 
classification to the regional contest. 
This year growing demand added 
a fourth, post-college: students with 
more than four years study beyond 
high school, but not qualified to en- 
ter the exacting Singer of the Year 
division. Two years ago there were 
no high school boys in the contest— 
just six girls; this year nine boys and 
twenty-five girls entered this classi- 
fication. The new post-college group 
numbered ten. Comments from 
many high school participants indi- 
cate that their college vocal study 
will be with a NATS member, if for 
no other reason than to insure en- 
trance into the Regional Contest! 
Handsome prizes aren’t necessari- 
ly the best incentive to good work, 
but the equivalent of a sizeable 
scholarship is excellent reward for 
talent and achievement. The awards 
have grown with the contest. This 
year, winners in both boy’s and 
girl’s high school divisions received 
$50.00; second place in each, $25.00; 
third, a $15.00 gift certificate from a 
music store in the region. In both 
the men’s and women’s divisions of 
the college classification, first prize 
was $100.00; second, $50.00; third, 
fourth, and fifth, respectively, gift 
certificates of $30.00, $20.00, and 
$15.00. The post-college classification 
offered the same prizes as the col- 
lege level, but with both men and 
women competing in the same divi- 
sion. The Singer of the Year contest- 
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ants paid no regional entry fee, and 
received no cash prize. The South- 
west Region, however, will pay part 
of the traveling expenses of the win- 
ner to the NATS National in Buffa- 
jo in January. Indicative of the high 
caliber of the contestants is the fact 
that last year’s men’s division win- 
ner is now studying in Germany on 
scholarship; the winner in the wom- 
en’s division and her husband, 
fourth place of the men, are in New 
York; another of the men’s finalists 


won in competition the role of Ro- . 


dolfo for a concert performance of 
“La Bohéme” with the Wichita Falls 
symphony. Others of the finalists 
returned with an additional year of 
experience to compete this year. 
Perfection? No, there is continu- 
ing evaluation and change. Original- 
ly, all students of a particular classi- 
fication were judged by the same set 
of judges; now numbers make this 
impossible. Many judges were un- 
able to hear their own students sing. 
Most teachers attended the contests 
instead of the convention sessions, 
which until last year were held con- 
currently. Many problems of this na- 
ture were solved by having several 
sections compete simultaneously, al- 
lowing adequate time for convention 
programs. Establishing good criteria 
and satisfactory scoring systems will 
always be a problem. The month of 
March proved unsatisfactory be- 
cause of school conflicts, and because 
it was too early for Singer of the 
Year preliminaries. So far, however, 
no problem has proved insurmount- 
able. Cooperation of host schools is 
essential, and in this respect the 
Southwest Region has been particu- 
larly fortunate; school authorities 
have been exemplary in their coop- 
eration in providing excellent facili- 
ties for contests and convention pro- 
grams, and reasonable housing and 
board for contestants and teachers. 
What are the ingredients that com- 
bine to produce an achievement of 
this sort? The things that have 
turned an experiment into a most 
successful enterprise in the South- 
west Region are: (1) energetic, cap- 
able, devoted leadership; (2) an in- 
terested, active NATS membership; 
and (3) the overwhelming desire of 
al concerned to realize in each stu- 
dent the greatest potential in the 
development of vocal artistry.tt 
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“Vocal High Fidelity,” by Sister Mary Rosemarie, B. V. M., Mundelein Col- 
lege Book Store, 6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois, 30 pp., $1.00 plus 
.10 for postage. A manual for singers. 


Y CONTRAST with the profound and lengthy Scott work reviewed in the 

October Buttetin, this unpretentious volume is a model of brevity and 
conciseness, notwithstanding which it is comprehensive to a remarkable de- 
gree. The author, presently unknown to this reviewer, but certainly an effi- 
cient vocal pedagogue, writes with authority born of extended experience in 
addition to which she makes her points with minimum verbiage. Cognizant 
of Nature’s dictum that “Strength is never correctly aroused and applied 
except through movement,” she has designed the outlined procedure in ac- 
cordance therewith. Moreover, she wisely stresses absolute necessity for the 
action pattern suggested being always rhythmically applied. From the preface, 
we quote her words concerning this need; viz, “Such an approach is designed 
to help the student achieve natural coordination by timing, a method calcu- 
lated to reduce, or eliminate, unnatural tensions and excessive timidity. Cor- 
rectly practiced, it results in freedom of vocal cord aciion producing tone 
throughout normal voice range that is consistently easy and clear, whether 
high or low, soft or loud.” Employing this hypothesis in much the same 
manner as would a mathematician a geometrical theorem, subsequent direc- 
tions are integrated in a most logical manner. Step by step, the student is 
taken through the following routine: 


I. DeFrrniTION oF TERMS. (a) Vocal high fidelity. (b) Natural vocal action. 
(c) Coordination. (d) Timing. (e) Tone. (f) Responsive action. 

II. RESPONSIVE ACTION OF THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT Parts. (a) Physical readiness 
for responsive action—Natural conditions for inhalation—Readiness of natural 
relaxation—Conditioning exercises. (b) Relationship between responsive 
action and the recalled musical sound—Routines for setting separate ele- 
ments of a tone—Routine patterns as exercises. (c) Coordination—Action 
pattern—Coordination patterns. 


III. APPLICATIONS OF RESPONSIVE ACTION. (a) Patterns of detached sounds with 
responsive action. (b) Patterns of single detached sounds of many types. 
(c) Patterns of connected sounds with responsive action. (d) Patterns of 
connected sounds of different vowels on different pitches. (e) Pattern of 
consonant and vowel. (f) Conditioners and exercises. 

IV. Patrern oF LEARNING A Sonc. (a) Interpretation of a song. (b) Pattern of 
performance skill. 

Considered from any angle, it is a book worthy of inclusion in any well- 

rounded library—whether that of mentor or professional singer. 


“This Business of Singing,” by Pierre Key, Pierre Key Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 119 West 57th Street, 128 pp. 


A’ MIGHT BE DEDUCED from its title, this product of the late Mr. Key’s ex- 
perienced pen makes no pretense at being a so-called Method, as the 
total lack of exercises of any sort whatsoever demonstrates beyond cavil. 
Himself a professional violinist, a competent pianist and possessor of an out- 
standing lyric tenor voice, he was also an authoritative music critic—one, in 
fact, whose critiques were the result of comprehensive musical knowledge 
expressed through the medium of faultless English. Therefore, it is no occasion 
for surprise that this little volume contains a wealth of sound writing on the 
subject of singing. From the start to finish it deals with the realities, not to 
say the difficulties, by which the quest for artistic and remunerative vocal 
eminence is beset—no punches being pulled. In point of fact, almost brutal 
frankness is the keynote of the nine short chapters. In an era fraught with 
so much vocal charlatanism as that of the present time, it is refreshing indeed 
to come upon such an honest and forthright appraisal of the “haves” and the 
“have-nots” which are a part and parcel of learning to sing. Chapter head- 
ings are as follows: 


1. Introduction. II. Singing for Fun. III. Singing for Money. IV. Some Technical 


Fundamentals: V. Practical Hints. VI. The Vibrato. VII. Off-pitch Singing. VIII. 
Managers and Publicizing. IX. Putting it Over. 


In fine, this is another “must” for any library, institutional or private! {{ 
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[Continued from page 5] 


presented by a cast composed entire- 
ly of Fulbrighters, who must also 
audition for the judges who have the 
right to refuse anyone they consider 
below the professional level of the 
theatre. So far, in the past four or 
five years not one has been refused! 
Many of the students, among them 
Peter Harrower, Anna Moffo, Irene 
Calloway and Maurine Norton sang 
such admirable performances that 
they were immediately invited to 
sing with the all-Italian casts and 
have gone on to brilliant careers 
here in Italy and in other European 
countries. 

It is interesting to note that the 
critics are as enthusiastic about the 
Italian diction of the Americans as 
of the musical performance, declar- 
ing that they understood the Ful- 
brighters better than they did the 
Italian singers. 

However, the success of the Ful- 
brighters is not limited to those who 
have gone to Rome and Spoleto. I 
have been in close contact with sev- 
eral here in Milan, especially those 
who have been my personal stu- 
dents, such as Dan Eisen, Angela 
Brama and Lucy Kelston who are 
having brilliant careers. Dan Eisen 
sang with the Maggio Fiorentino and 
other major theatres as well as thir- 
teen performances of Don Giovanni 
in Israel and a year at the Opera- 
haus in Graz, Austria. Angela Bra- 
ma, besides singing numerous im- 
portant performances in Italy after 
her debut at the Teatro Nuovo in 
Milan as Mimi, toured for several 
months in French Africa, sang at the 
Aix le Bain season and also sang 
thirteen performances as Donna EIl- 
vira in Israel. Lucy Kelston having 
made her European debut at La 
Scala in Milan, has sung and is sing- 
ing in every first class opera house 
in Europe and recently returned 
from the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires. She has sung repeatedly and 
with enormous success in England 
at the Covent Garden Opera. 

As for my own experience as a 
Fulbrighter, arriving in Italy with 
several years of teaching experience 
and a predilection for the type of 
concert repertoire which requires a 
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certain floridity of technique, I found 


the Italian maestri most appreciative 
of what they call “una buona scuola” 
and soon had opportunity to sing 
concerts in public and on the radio, 
specializing in such composers as 
Mozart, Handel and Haydn and the 
old Italian masters. Italian singers 
do not generally know or study for- 
eign languages so that the excellent 
German diction courses which I had 
had as a student at Juilliard opened 
the field of lieder to me. Soon maes- 
tri from La Scala and the radio be- 
gan sending me students with par- 
ticular voice problems, usually pro- 
fessionals who had been singing for 


several years and who had acquired 


some habit hard to trace personally, 
or while working with a coach. With 
the growth of the teaching load and 
the arrival of my son and daughter, 
the concerts have momentarily at 
least, taken secondary place, but it 
is a tremendous satisfaction that I 
can continue my preferred career, 
teaching in this traditional land of 
song, working with talented singers 
of all nationalities, from Italians and 
Americans to Austrians, Spaniards, 
French and Cubans. It is fascinat- 
ing and hilariously polyglot, and all 
thanks to my having had the good 
fortune to be a Fulbrighter! 

That my fellow-Fulbrighters, past 
and present, share quite unanimous- 
ly my complete satisfaction with the 
program, can be assumed from the 
results of a questionnaire recently 
sent out by Richard W. Downer, the 
very capable director of the Ful- 
bright Program in Italy. This ques- 
tionnaire was sent to most of the 
“old grads” of the past five years 
and the questions were as follows: 
(1) Please evaluate professionally 
the quality of the instruction you 
received. (2) Have you any sugges- 
tions on how to improve this instruc- 
tion? (3) Would you suggest any 
alternative to present system of af- 
filiation with the Teatro di Roma and 
Spoleto? 


According to Mr. Downer the an- 


swers were unanimously enthusias- 
tic as to the quality of the instruc- 
tion and the program as it now ex- 
ists and expressed the impression of 
having gained enormously profes- 
sional advantages from it. There was 
only one almost unanimous criticism 


—‘“It didn’t last long enough!” tt 
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Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(formerly Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska) 

Walberg, Mrs. Elizabeth, 617 No. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(formerly 1116 Mission Street, 
calif. 

Weldy, Mr. Dwight E., 
en, Indiana 
(formerly 1303 S. Main Street, Goshen) 

Jells, Mrs. Edgar Milton, 6931 Inwood, Dallas, 
Texas 
(formerly 121 S- Mont Clair, Dallas) 

Whelton, Mrs. Frederick S., 226 Ridgewood Drive, 
Norwood, Mass. 

(formerly 19 S. Prospect St., Bradford, Mass.) 

Youns, ht Robert F., 1315 West 15th Street, Nor- 
olk 

(formerly 317 A E. 8th St., Northfield, Minn.) 


INFORMATION WANTED: 


Anderson, Mr. Paul Denzill, formerly 4741 2nd 
Blvd., Detroit 1, Mich. (information on returned 
Bulletin incomplete) 

Brewster, Miss Beatrice, mail returned from 
New York and Colorado addresses 

Dittmer, Mr. A. L., formerly 257 Harvard Ave., 
Rexburg, Idaho 

Gifford, Mrs. Clementine R., 
College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Goodrich, Mrs. Marion P., 
Seattle 15, Wash. 

Harter, Mr. Harry Harold, formerly 45 Turmann 
Place, Apt. 6-M, New York 27, 

Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, formerly P. O. Box 
134, Fayette, Iowa 

Oncley, Mr. Paul Bennet, 660 Ewing 
Street, Princeton, N. J. 

White, Mrs. Eva ‘Clapp, formerly Box 505, Max- 
ton, N. Car. 


South Pasadena, 


1725 So. 13th Street, Gosh- 


formerly Macalaster 


formerly 7510-30th NE, 


formerly 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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